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(Dialogue between Watson and Holmes) 


“Wonderful!” I ejaculated. 


“Commonplace,” said Holmes 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
A Study in Scarlet, 1887 


There will be a transitional change 
taking place at Tactical Shooter maga- 
zine in the next few months. I would 
prefer to tell you about it now, rather 
than at the last moment. 

A quick overview of the situation... 
Precision Shooting magazine is nicely 
profitable, and has been for some years 
now. Our book publishing, plus the 
occasional sale of the books of other 
publishers, is also nicely profitable. 
After two and a half years of publica- 
tion, Tactical Shooter magazine is still 
losing money. We knew at the outset 
that new magazine titles invariably lose 
money for a while. For instance, at the 
time of the death of John F. Kennedy Jr. 
last year, his magazine (George) was 
still losing money at a quite stiff rate 
(read: millions), four and a half years 
after startup. With us, two and a half 
years later we did not see an encourag- 
ing upward trend that would influence 
us to “stay the course”. About three 
months ago we started investigating the 
problem in detail. 

First a bit of Publishing 101. Fact: 
we make very little money off of 
subscriptions. We collect $32.00 for a 
year’s subscription to PS, and there’s all 
of $5.00 profit in that for us. The 
remaining $27.00 is what it costs us 
to print and mail twelve issues of the 
magazine. Multiply the $5.00 times 
17,000 and we’re at $85,000... a nice 
sum perhaps, but it does not really do a 
lot for a 7 person office and its associ- 
ated costs. Rather the money needed to 
support the magazine operation comes 
from the advertising... a fact that not 
only is true of us, but also true of just 
about every other magazine with which 
T am familiar. 

At PS we have something like 150 
advertisers; at TS we have about 35 


advertisers. A heck of a difference. The 
more that we studied the matter the 
more that we were struck by the large 
number of companies that had started 
advertising with TS, and who stopped 
doing so some three or four months 
later. Many of these companies were 
asked, by either Kim or I, just what 
caused them to stop advertising in TS. 

The answer was just about the 
same... “I put an ad for a new widget in 
PS, and the phone rings off the wall 
with orders here; I can hear the darn 
phone ringing in my sleep. I put the 
same ad in TS, and the phone grows 
cobwebs, because there are no calls 
coming in. It’s simple... I get a heck of 
a response to my PS ads, and just about 
nothing at TS”. I can identify with his 
feelings... we ourselves monitor the 
response to our “outside” advertising. If 
it was not cost effective, it’s unlikely to 
be repeated. 

This gives me a problem that I 
question there is a satisfactory or prac- 
tical remedy for. PS readers, by choice 
and inclination, are accuracy fanatics; 
probably half of them thrash around 
in their beds every night, trying to 
decide what rifle or scope to buy next, 
or what bullet/powder combo to try 
next. They will, and do, buy “product” 
if they believe that product will improve 
the accuracy of their rifles(s). This is a 
reflection of the fact that this subject 
(rifle accuracy) is what is the big inter- 
est of their present lives and their much 
loved avocation. Obviously this is not 
true of the TS readership. We have this 
re-proven to us everytime we bring out 
a new book offering. A full page ad 
in TS gives us five or ten book orders. 
The same ad in PS, ten days later, and 
it’s Katie-bar-the-door, and we’re trying 
to convince a few part-timers to work 


extra hours, to help cover the hyperac- 
tive phones. Some of this I can, or 
could, deal with and address. What I 
can’t change is that they buy darn little 
“product”, and advertisers have a short 
tolerance for running ads with little 
or no response... and I don’t expect 
that little prejudice to end any time 
soon. I’m not about to fold our 
second publication... it took too darn 
much hard work to get it to its present 
point. And it’s too bad that it has to be 
refocused... it’s much respected in 
some pretty impressive places. But 
after almost three years of attempting 
to build a successful publication, the 
handwriting is on the wall. 

For a small company with rifle 
accuracy products, advertising in PS is 
frequently their only advertising. A 
number of our advertisers have told 
us that they built their business around 
their PS advertising. 

Today we are just about the only 
game in town/place in town in which 
to advertise accuracy products... a little 
fact that has not escaped our notice 
here. Thus things look pretty promising 
for the future of PS at the present time. 
We do not feel so optimistic about 
TS, where there is not a response to 
advertising of a sufficient degree to 
influence companies to continue ad- 
vertising there. 

Mother did not raise any complete 
fools... the opinion of a few to the 
contrary. Effective with the November 
issue, we will be changing both the 
focus and the title of TS... which will 
be re-named The Accurate Rifle. We 
might add that we have been given 
written permission to use this title by 
the heirs of Warren Page... who of 
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course originally used that title for his 
classic book on benchrest shooting, 
back in 1971. We will probably move 
up the mailing date for the new publica- 
tion from the 15" to the 10! of the 
month. With PS going out on the 25¢ 
of each month, this will put them 15 days 
apart. While we cannot be precisely 
specific just yet, we can tell you that 
PS will be the publication to which all 
competitive shooting matters will 
migrate... benchrest, highpower, 1000 
yard, Palma, smallbore prone, etc... 
that having been said, now let me 
attempt to head any misconceptions off 
at the pass...PS will not (maybe I better 
repeat that: will not) be a competitive- 
shooting-only magazine. My primary 
purpose here is that I would like to keep 
the competitive shooting articles in one 
place, rather than having them all 
around Robin Hood’s barn. PS will 
however continue its previous broad 
coverage (equipment, optics, ballistics, 
history, Schuetzen, lead bullets, rimfire, 
opinionated opinions), as well as regu- 
lar features such as “The Last Post’, 
and “Left the Range”. Our same writers 
will remain there. 

The Accurate Rifle (TAR) will cover 
a more eclectic waterfront of rifle accu- 
racy topics. The PS writers will have the 
pages of TAR available to them for their 
occasional ruminations, pontifications, 
and incantations. We’ll continue to 
muse on many of the topics that have 
been popular topics for musing over 
at PS. In both publications we will 
respond to the increasingly heard 
request that we provide more coverage 
for varmint shooting. Likewise we have 
been getting requests (from intelligent 
sounding individuals) for a few big 
game hunting articles... and we will try 
dipping a toe, gingerly, very gingerly, 
into those waters... to test the reader 
reactions. 

Overview of this... we have a num- 
ber of top writers at PS that will be fully 
able to write for both magazines. We 
probably picked up a half-dozen new 
writers at TS that will be quite at home 


at The Accurate Rifle. Yours truly 
always has Editor’s discretion as to 
placement of articles. And the Editor 
reserves his long standing right to 
occasionally place articles that seem to 
go contrary to the basic ground rules of 
placement, if for no better reason than 
I choose to now and then mix things 
up, so they do not become so rigid and 
fixed as to be inflexible. We will cover 
an occasional Tactical match, if it’s a 
big one, and one of our good writers is 
there to report on it in an interesting 
fashion. There will be an occasional 
article on a shooting instruction school, 
although “law enforcement only” cours- 
es will not be carried, because a large 
number of our readers tell us that they 
have no interest in these. On the other 
hand, just to illustrate a bit, the John 
Feamster reports on Thunder Ranch 
courses, and the Jack Mellott reports on 
the Chandler courses at Blackwater 
have been extremely popular with the 
readers... and I’d be a darned fool to 
drop either. So have been the reports on 
Dave Lauck’s big match each year, and 
John Dustin’s annual report on the Steel 
Safari match. Sometimes it’s hard to 
predict... Steve Helsley’s report in PS 
on that double rifle competition last 
year was enthusiastically received by 
just about everyone and his brother. 
While it sure as heck did not look like 
typical PS fare, on the other hand a 
superior job of writing made all the 
difference. We are not publishing as 
many handloading articles as I would 
like to carry as of late. This has been 
primarily because a large number of 
TS readers did not reload. Both maga- 
zines will now be carrying quite a bit 
of reloading coverage. 

Summarization of all this... October 
will be the last issue of The Tactical 
Shooter per se. That magazine will 
become The Accurate Rifle, effective 
with the November issue. Subscriptions 
to TS will be continued until their nor- 
mal expiration date with corresponding 
issues of TAR. Our objective will be 
to provide our readers with two maga- 
zines a month mailed 15 days apart, 
with much of the very best writing on 
accurate rifles to be had today. This has 


been discussed in depth with many of 
our best writers, and virtually all of 
them are enthusiastic about the upcom- 
ing changes. A considerable number of 
our readers have told me, over recent 
months... “I just wish that Precision 
Shooting came twice a month”. 

Guess what? Starting on October 
10... it does! 


(Dialogue between Watson and 
Holmes) 
“Excellent!” I cried. 
“Elementary,” said he. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes, 1594 
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COLT MODEL 1911 .45 ACP 


No other shotgun, rifle, machine 
gun or pistol inventor can claim to have 
anywhere near as many crowning 
achievements, nor be credited with so 
many lasting designs that have changed 
the course of firearms evolution as John 
Moses Browning. But, to a broad range 
of handgun enthusiasts...from wor- 
shipers of the x-ring to tactically focused 
pistoleros...it’s his Model of 1911 which 
truly defines that genius’ brilliance. 
Together, Browning and Colt would 
write and rewrite firearm and manu- 
facturing history. They continue to 
do so today. 

With the exception of the plow- 
handle-gripped and venerable Colt 
Single Action Army, the Colt 1911 is 
the most collected arm in the world. In 


uninterrupted production since the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century’s 
second decade, it represents the longest 
continuous run of any Colt offering. 
During that span of 89 years, more 
than two hundred different Colt factory 
variations have been produced, and 
it remains the most widely copied 
handgun in history. Today, more than 
7 million examples of the Model 1911 
are employed in various tactical and 
civilian use situations. 

During World War I, the armed 
forces’ demand for John Browning’s 
brainchild soon exceeded both Colt’s 
and Springfield Armory’s production 
capabilities; another eight or nine 
Companies received government con- 
tracts in order to satisfy the military’s 


ever growing needs. However some of 
those contractors would contribute as 
few as five hundred Model 1911s 
toward the cause of Victory. 

The arm featured here was built by 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing 
Co. for US Army issue during 1911. 
By its serial number, this Model 1911 
properly falls into that production 
period when “brushed blue” was the 
specified standard finish. Without 
doubt or challenge, this is, and will 
likely always remain, “The Classic 
American Handgun”. 

(Editor: This month’s cover photo, 
as well as the above narrative, are each 
the work of the well-known firearms 
photographer William B. Headrick, of 
Classic Sporting Images. This is one 
of twelve imposing Headrick photos 
that will be featured in our upcoming 
calendar offering, “A Dozen Guns 
to Remember-2001”, to be formally 
announced in our next issue’’). 
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(To alow 


dollar high 


value tactical rifle) on 


BY MICHAEL HAUGEN 


I am sure you all have read numerous 
“how to build a cheap tactical rifle” arti- 
cles. Well, I do not know about you but I 
more times than not wonder what 
“cheap” really means and how a $2000 
plus rifle can be called such. Cheap to 
me is below $1000, which, makes life 
tough because most factory rifles start 
near there. This is why I was so delight- 
ed when Savage introduced their line of 
tactical rifles available in several popular 
calibers each costing less than $500. 

The first time I saw the Savage 1 10FP 
series of rifles, I knew that there was 
hope for the “Commando on a Budget”. 
In fact, even before I ever laid eyes on 
one I recommended them to several 
individuals merely based on the Savage 
reputation, heavy barrel and price. In 
1999, I finally purchased two Savage 
tacticals; one in 30-06 and one in .223. 
The thought at the time was to see for 
myself the quality and accuracy potential. 
However, with some reflection I decided 
to restock one and just improve the other 
one minimally. I made the decision to 
mildly alter the .223 rifle to improve 
its handling characteristics which is 
the major complaint concerning these 
weapons. The 30-06 rifle was chosen to 
be restocked and bedded to enhance its 
appearance, handling, and accuracy. This 
article is about the first rifle. 

As all of the current and past Savage 
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Finished product. 


110 FP owners know the major downfall 
of this rifle is the stock. As it comes from 
the factory the stock is light and narrow 
in the forearm and comb area. The nar- 
rowness of the stock can be overlooked 
but the lightness is another problem. In 
original trim the rifle is extremely barrel 
heavy and awkward to handle. It is this 
problem that I decided to tackle and see 
it a cure could be found. 

Savage incorporated pillar bedding in 
a molded composite foam filled stock to 
ensure accuracy and to alleviate the need 
for conventional bedding. This simpli- 
fied my task because it meant that I did 
not have to worry about bedding, only 
weight. To fix the stock I had to disas- 
semble it. To do this I first removed the 
barreled action from the stock to include 
the trigger guard by removing the three 
hex head screws found under the rifle. 
Putting the action and trigger guard aside 
I took the stock and removed the butt 
plate by removing the 2 screws found 
under the rubber pad through the 2 slits 
barely visible at the top and bottom of 
the pad. This exposed a foam filled area 
in the comb. I then removed the black 
plastic pistol grip cap by removing 
the small screw under the small silver 
Savage logo plate. 

With the stock in a “naked” state, I 
then begin to contemplate how to make 
it heavier. I considered adding metal 
but decided against it because of the 
difficulty of use. I then began to look at 


“fillers” and having a long background 
in auto mechanics decided to use auto- 
motive body filler. The reason for my 
choice was really three fold. First, body 
filler is easy to use albeit messy. Second, 
like the stock the body filler is impervi- 
ous to weather and extremely durable. 
Lastly, once hardened the filler is dense 
and allowed me to alter the weight to 
my choice. My product choice for this 
application was “Bondo-Glass” which is 
a combination of fiberglass filaments and 
polyester resin. This and similar products 
are available at any of your local discount 
or auto parts stores. Body fillers are sim- 
ilar to epoxy glue, requiring two parts in 
order to work. Regardless of which type 
you purchase, you will get the resin itself 
and a small tube of créme hardener, that 
activates a chemical reaction when the 
two are mixed. One thing to remember is 
that unlike money more is not better 
when it comes to adding créme hardener 
to the resin. 

Before I could fill the stock, I had to 
remove the foam that was in it. I did this 
by using a screwdriver to break it up and 
pour it out. This took about 20 minutes 
or so and really was not too much of a 
problem. To fill the stock comb I stood 
the stock “comb up” in my vise. I then 
mixed the filler on a piece of cardboard 
by scooping out approximately a cup’s 
worth of filler and squeezing out about a 
2 inch long strip of hardener across it. I 
then used an old screwdriver to mix it all 


up until I achieved an even color. I 
pushed the filler into the comb and used 
the screwdriver to pack it in. I repeated 
this procedure until the comb was full. I 
should note that if you are messy you 
want to place some masking tape around 
the comb lip to reduce spill over onto the 
comb. The vise will keep the stock from 
expanding outward; if you do not have a 
vise you can use a clamp or like device. 
At this point, I let the filler cure for about 
two hours. Let me say now that as the 
filler cures it gives off heat so do not 
worry that your stock becomes warm to 
the touch. Because this mixture is under 
the butt pad, it does not have to be pret- 
ty. If you find that you mixed too much 
and it is higher than the lip of the comb, 
use a piece of cardboard or something 
similar to scrape it off. 

Once the comb filler was solid, I took 
the stock out and put it “right side” up 
into the vise. I took a small piece of card- 
board and built a dam in front of the 
recoil lug so that the filler would not 
flow into the lug area. I also used the 
barreled action to determine how much 
I could fill the forearm. I did this by 
putting the action into the stock and used 
a small knife to etch the stock at the low- 
est point along the barrel and forearm. 
Removing the action I again mixed up 
some filler and being careful I “smeared” 
some into the exposed hollow areas 
along the forearm. Here again you may 
want to put some tape along the forearm 
to eliminate any spillage. Take care not 
to overfill the forearm because it will rub 
against the barrel and affect accuracy. If 
you do, simply scrape some filler out 
before it hardens. If you waited too long 
use a “Dremel” tool, file or other tool 
and grind it out to return the free floating 
of the barrel. 

I also put some filler into the pistol 
grip area but this was over-kill. The area 
is too small to be of any real value. If you 
do, ensure that you leave enough room 
for the cap. You can even return the pis- 
tol grip cap when the filler is still wet to 
ensure a perfect fit. 

Once all of the filler has cured and 
hardened you can reassemble the rifle. 
You will immediately notice a different 
feel. With the filler installed, the balance 


point will change from somewhere in 
the barrel area to further back along 
the forearm closer to the receiver where 
it should be. Another added benefit is 
reduced felt recoil due to the added 
weight. 


With the stock problem fixed, I then 
concentrated on the sighting system. 
Keeping my original intent in mind I 


Continued on next page 


“Bondo” filled forearm, notice lug area is left empty. 


Foam in butt stock. 


Tactical Master 


* 30 Stock Designs - Kevlar - Carbon - Fiberglass construction 
¢ Custom rifles built - Catalog $2.00 
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The Savage Solution 
Part 1) Continued 


decided to use the best quality lowest 
priced mounts I knew of. The mounts I 
opted for were “Warne” steel bases and 
rings. A complete set will cost about the 
same amount that just a base normally 
would. I personally like Warne rings and 
bases because of their quality construc- 
tion, quick removal and repeatability. 
Once I had installed the rings and bases, 
I had to choose optics. This by itself can 
easily be the most expensive portion of a 
project. Here I got lucky, Midway ran a 
special on a 3-9x Tasco scope with mil 
dots for under $100. It did not have target 
turrets, which I remedied by purchasing a 
set of Stoney Point knobs. Although not 
the “high end” tactical scope it has clear 
glass and tracks very well. 

Taking the rifle to the range proved 
that, as I predicted, the rifle would 
indeed “shoot”, maintaining initial 
groups under 1-1.5 MOA at 100 yards 
consistently with factory ammunition. I 
will admit that I need to do more testing 
and shooting (poor me), but I am more 
than happy at this stage. 

This rifle is a great way for a new 
enthusiast to get into tactical 
shooting/rifles. This rifle will challenge 
the beginner and not force him to take 
out a second mortgage on his home. 


Savage 110 FP in .223 $410.00 


Warne Rings $125.00 
Warne Bases $14.00 
Tasco 3-9X w.mil dots $100.00 
Stoney Point Knobs $50.00 
Body Filler $10.00 
TOTAL $709.00 


De Oppresso Liber 


QD 
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Hollow pistol grip area. 


Close up of 110fp & Tasco 3-9x40 with mil dots. Mounted with Warne rings & 
bases and topped with Stoney Point screw on knobs. 


Finished product. 


BY MICHAEL HAUGEN 


Part 1, dealt with my Savage 110 FP 
in .223 on which I altered the stock to 
make it heavier. This article deals with 
the Savage 110 FP in 30-06 that I pur- 
chased at the same time. Unlike the first 
rifle | decided to completely change this 
rifle. I decided to replace the stock and 
try and make this rifle more like the big 
name tactical rifles I already own. 

The first problem that I encountered 
was locating a suitable stock for this 
rifle. I initially thought that since they 
had been around and were seemingly 
popular there would be several tactical 
style stocks to choose from, but oh no, 
this was not the case. Sure there were/ 
are stocks that can accommodate the 
rifle, but in keeping with my “low price” 
methodology I ruled out most. Then one 
day I was discussing my problem with 
Cory Sattler at Olympic Arms (builders 
of high quality AR type rifles). He asked 
if I had ever heard of MPI stocks, which 
I hadn’t. He explained that they were 
located in Oregon and offered high qual- 
ity stocks at an affordable price; he even 
gave me a flyer with all of the pertinent 
information. 

When I returned home I promptly 
called MPI and talked to Lisa. I 
described my needs and was told that 
they made a tactical stock that could be 
made to fit a Savage action (or any other 
for that matter). She told me that I should 


The Savage Solution 


(To a low dollar high value tactical rifle) 


talk to Doc for more specifics. Sometime 
later, I called and spoke to Doc about my 
budget minded project. He confirmed 
that they made a tactical style stock 
and could indeed inlet it for a Savage 
long action. This is where I committed 
what we call a “tactical” error. Doc had 
explained to me that he could make the 
stock in any weight (filled or hollow) 
and to various degrees of inletting. Since 
I was not exactly sure what I wanted I 
ordered a basic stock. 

About 4 weeks later, a box arrived 
containing my new stock. When I 
opened the box my “tactical” error 
became apparent. The stock was exces- 
sively light for tactical purposes and 
required more work then IJ had originally 
anticipated. I contacted Doc concerning 
some specifics and was told that my 
stock was the weight he sold the most. 
He explained that most of his stocks 
were sold to hunters who did not want a 
heavy or tactical style stock and since I 
had not specified, he sent what he had. 
This really was not a problem (see part 
1) as I already had some experience in 
adding weight to a composite stock. 
Despite the weight, (which was my fault) 
the stock was very well made and 
seemed very strong. 

Well being a “doer” kind of guy, I 
immediately set to work. I first finished 
the inletting for my action, especially 
around the bolt handle. This was not very 
hard but did take some time because I 


did not want to “over” inlet requiring me 
later to fix my mistakes. Once the stock 
was sufficiently opened up for my action 
I begin to add weight. With this stock I 
had an advantage because the stock was 
“naked” and open. I begin by removing 
the foam fill from the comb area by 
using a combination of a screwdriver and 
a Dremel tool (with routing bit) to cut the 
foam out. This is very easy and only took 
about an hour. I then did the same thing 
to the forearm area to enable me to make 
the stock heavier in both ends. 

I decided to fill the back first because 
it was the largest area. Like the first rifle, 
I put the stock into my vise comb up and 
mixed up some “Bondo-glass” which is 
an auto-body filler. The Bondo-glass 
contains fiberglass fibers and polyester 
resin that cures or hardens very dense 
and is impervious to weather. I began by 
scooping out about a cup full of the resin 
and placed it onto a piece of cardboard. I 
then added about a 2" strip of créme 
hardener and mixed it up. Once it was all 
mixed, I scooped it into the stock. I 
repeated this until it was full right up to 
the rim. 

Once this cured, (about 2 hours) I 
turned my attention to the forearm. I 
prepped this area by building a small 
dam using thin cardboard in front of the 
recoil lug area so that I could bed the 


Continued on next page 
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The Savage Solution 
Part 2 continued 


action later. I then laid in the barreled 
action to get an idea of how high I could 
fill it. I marked this limit using an alco- 
hol pen. Once I had the mark, I mixed up 
some Bondo and “smeared” it in until 
again it was full. In the forearm, I was 
a little artistic because the muzzle end of 
the forearm would be open and I wanted 
it rounded. As the filler began to set it 
can be cut like cheese and can be 
roughed into shape easily. 

After the comb and forearm was 
filled, I prepared to bed the action. There 
are numerous books and articles written 
on how to bed a rifle. You should really 
read up some before attempting this but 
it is not very hard to do. While at this 
stage I received some advice that really 
was beneficial from my good friend 
and fellow TS writer Gene Econ. He told 
me that he has very good results using 
“Pam” spray-on cooking oil as a release 
agent. Believe me when I say that this 
greatly simplifies the bedding process. 

Once I had cleaned the action and 
stock, I mixed up some “Steel Bed” and 
smeared it into the action area of the 
stock. I then sprayed the action with Pam 
and set it into the stock. I used a clamp to 
apply pressure and set the action where I 
wanted it. After waiting for the requisite 
time I removed the stock and lo and 
behold, no bedding material on the 
action where it wasn’t supposed to be. 

Once the Steel bed had cured, I 
cleaned up the excess and reinstalled the 
action to check the fit. I had to relieve 
some bedding from the safety and trigger 
area but other than that, there weren’t 
any problems. Then I turned my atten- 
tion to the trigger guard. I had to open up 
the trigger guard recess some to facilitate 
bedding the guard. Once I was satisfied 
that it was sufficiently inletted I bedded 
the trigger guard with some more Steel 
Bed. This time I used the action screws 
to provide tension and set the guard in 
the right place. 

After I had the action bedded, I 
removed all of the steel parts and begin 
to prepare the stock for finishing. I sand- 
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ed the entire stock with some 100 grit 
sand paper to remove all the high points 
and form the stock into it’s final shape. I 
then graduated to finer grit followed by 
00 and 000 steel wool. 

With the stock formed and smooth, I 
cut out some adhesive Skid Tape (avail- 
able at any safety or home improvement 
store) for use on the pistol grip area and 
forearm. I installed the skid tape before 
painting because I wanted the paint to 
help keep the tape in place. Now the 
stock was ready for paint. I decided to 
use a scientific method to decide what 
pattern to put on the stock. I showed my 
son Miguel (11) and daughter Kristina 
(10) some camouflage patterns and let 
them pick. With a pattern in mind, I 
begin to apply several coats of Krylon 


flat camouflage paint. After the paint had 
dried, I fitted a Pachmayr Deluxe black 
recoil pad. 

After reassembling the rifle, I had to 
make the next decision, which was optics 
and mounting. After some research, I 
decided to use a MWG one-piece base 
and MWG rings. For optics, I choose a 
Burris Signature 3-9x50mm with mil 
dots. Mounting this combination was 
uneventful and resulted in a good looking 
and good feeling weapon system. 

The final out come of this adventure 
was an outstanding tactical quality rifle 
that had that “personal” feel that also is 
accurate. Initial tests produced groups 
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Virgin MPI Tactical stock. 


The “filler”. 


Ruger’s Answer to Your Professional Needs 


| MInI-14 GOVERNMENT MODEL AUTOLOADING RIFLE* 


The compact, lightweight 

. autoloading Mini-14 Government 
Model rifles have heat-treated chrome-moly or 

tainless-steel alloys throughout the mechanism to give reliability 

“under adverse operating conditions. Available in .223 caliber 
(5.56mm NATO). 


AC556 SELECTIVE-FIRE RIFLE* 


= Chambered in caliber 
— ee 5 aoa, and available in blued 
or matte stainless-steel finishes, fixed or folding stock 
| configurations. Built to deliver durable and dependable 


functioning under adverse field conditions. 


THE RUGER CARBINE 


® The carbine is a tough, reliable 
= shoulder a arm which is user friendly and cost- 
effective een to place in every police car. Available in 9x19mm and 
.40 Auto calibers, the magazines are interchangeable with the Ruger 
P-Series pistols. 


P95 SERIES MP-9 SUBMACHINE GUN* 


This high-tech = th 
9x19mm pistol has : : 


This compact 
9x19mm 
an injection-molded submachine gun 
one-piece gripframe features a telescoping 
structure of super strong folding stock and a 
polyurethane material. The .45 ACP 


KP97 pistol is also available. 


three-position safety / selector 
ever. Firing from a closed bolt, 

in a semi- or full-automatic 
mode, it is highly accurate and 
dependable. 


Ruger’s tactical firearms offer exceptional value and certain models* are exclusively manufactured for official use. 
For additional information on Ruger service firearms and your nearest law enforcement dealer and representative, 
write or telephone: Sturm, Ruger & Company, 134 Old Post Road, Southport, CT, U.S.A., 06490 (203) 259-4537 


® RUGER 
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The Savage Solution 
Part 2 Continued from page 12 


measuring approximately .75 - 1 MOA 
at 100 yards. Like my other Savage, I 
need to develop some “pet” loads and 
really see what this rifle will do. 

Was all of this work worth the effort? 
In a word, definitely! It was both a learn- 
ing and rewarding experience. I truly 
encourage anyone to give it try you will 
not be disappointed. The feeling of 
accomplishment in having built your own 
tactical rifle is exhilarating. 


SOURCES: 


MPI Stocks 

P.O. Box 83266 

Portland, OR 97283-0266 
(503) 226-1215 


y—s 


90% complete, notice “non-slip” material on forearm & pistol grip. 
Burris Optics Inc. 


331 East 8th Street 
80631 

P.O. Box 1747 
Greeley, CO 80632 


Brownells Inc. The Angle Cosine Indicator 


200 South Front Sreet 


Montezuma, TA by Sniper Tools Design Co. 


50171-1000 
515-623-5401 
www.brownells.com 


wr 


Pal 


Rifle Cost $410.00 * Tactical , ee ance : fj 
MPI Stock $200.00 ** Bapaigee x ey Pee igction 
ET — * Adaptable E* Quick | 
ase - ; 2S sk j 
ce 5150100 * Affordable * No cards to loose 
Ings r S . ) ae : : 
* Mark 1V compatible J * Eliminates steps 
Pachmayr Recoil Pad = $17.98 - Sf ets eq 
Faas Sian ence 3G5O0 * Shock proof. | * Zero's to any scope 
Ss sign : a c " 
ee E 0 | * Weather proof 
Steel Bed $23.50 
Bondo-glass $10.00 
Krylon Paint (4 colors) $16.00 
Tots He A Precision device which aids in the correction of gravity. 
Multiply the indicated cosine number to the aquired 
BQ distance to target and you now have the corrected distance. 
Vault Solid & Utilized by Professionals World Wide Sug. Ret. $69.95 
www.snipertools.com or call us for a dealer near you. (818)676-0280 
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BY BARRETT TILLMAN 


You know that you’re in Gun Country 
when you check into a hotel and the 
receptionist advises you that firearms 
cleaning supplies are available upon 
request. 

In other words, welcome to Arizona. 

The friendly folks at the Antelope Inn 
near the Prescott airport certainly main- 
tain a gun-friendly environment. I’ve 
stayed at shooting facilities where the 
management discourages Hoppe’s in the 
rooms, let alone cleaning of firearms 
on the bedroom carpet. Definitely a 
good start to our four-day rifle class 
with Morrigan Consulting of nearby 
Chino Valley. 

However, spring in the high country 
(elevation c. 4,500 feet) does involve 
some risk. We got a sample early of a 
March morning when we stepped outside 
to wipe five inches of “occasional flur- 
ries” off the car. Never mind—we were 
going to heat up our rifle barrels shortly, 
and as everyone knows, happiness is a 
warm gun. 

Morrigan Consulting is the property 
of Bill Jeans, a combat marine (RVN 
Class of ‘66) and 30-year veteran police 
officer. Sgt. Jeans has had ample oppor- 
tunity to ply his trade as rifleman and 
instructor. He’s been affiliated with 
Gunsite, Thunder Ranch, and a variety 
of law enforcement agencies including 
his current work with Yavapai County 


SWAT. His curriculum includes pistol, 
rifle, carbine, shotgun, and submachine 
gun plus instructor courses in each 
discipline. 

Like many topnotch firearms instruc- 
tors, Jeans has a dedicated clientele. Of 
the nine shooters enrolled in his field rifle 
class, at least six had previously studied 
under “Sensei Bill’? We were a varied 
lot: seven men and two women from 
four states and diverse backgrounds. 
Some were seasoned marksmen looking 
for remedial training; three were new to 
the art of the rifle and came to Morrigan 
because of previous experience with 
Jeans’ other classes. I was getting tuned 
up for an African hunt, and besides— 
when you're a gun writer it’s nice to write 
about guns. 

The first thing his clients learn about 
Bill Jeans is that he’s immensely proud of 
his Irish heritage. The Morrigan, he 
explains to all who will listen (and the few 
who won’t) was the Celtic goddess of bat- 
tle, the locus of life and death. Company 
shirts and hats bear the gold triskale, the 
three-pronged interwoven emblem the 
ancient Celts equated with earth, sky, and 
water. Bill also reckons that it can repre- 
sent power, speed, and accuracy, and 
since it’s his company he can attach any 
meaning he damn well pleases. 

Bill began with a bit of philosophy, 
which is appropriate for a part-time poet. 
“The centerfire rifle is the niftiest inven- 
tion of our species because it gives us the 


means to feed ourselves, to defend our 
families, and to defeat tyranny,” he 
explained. His field rifle class aims at 
providing a balanced curriculum of 
information and techniques equally per- 
tinent to hunting and defense at ranges 
from 25 to 400 yards. “We seldom get a 
shot beyond 200 yards,” he says, “and 
except in combat there’s no reason to do 
so. If you’re hunting, you owe your prey 
a humane death, and at that range even 
good riflemen can’t always guarantee a 
fatal hit on an animal’s vital zone.” 

Rifle selection by our class was geared 
toward hunting, with eight bolt actions 
(seven .308, one ‘06) and one Garand. 
The boltguns were heavily weighted 
toward the scout configuration with five 
Steyrs, two modified Winchesters, and 
my new Savage. 

Throughout the course, involving 
nearly 500 rounds per student, the Steyrs 
repeatedly failed to fire. Ignition problems 
have been reported since the futuristic 
design hit the market, and firing pin 
springs are the “usual suspects.” While 
some Scout owners wonder why anyone 
would feed marginal ammo to a deluxe 
rifle, others ask why a $2,600 gun won’t 
work reliably. During the course, one 
shooter reported 26 failures to fire in one 
day. The Winchesters, Savage and Garand 
all functioned as advertised. 


Continued on next page 
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Morrigan Training 


Continued 


Following a safety briefing Bill deliv- 
ered a concise, cogent description of the 
basics—‘Rifle 101” including ballistic 
trajectory and zero. Throughout the class 
he stressed that consistency in mounting 
the weapon, selecting natural point of 
aim, and trigger release were building 
blocks of rifle shooting. On the range, the 
first order of business was establishing 
a 25-yard zero, working back to 100. 
Most shooters wanted 200-yard zeroes: 
roughly | 1/2 to 2 inches high at 100. That 
chore consumed most of the morning. 

After lunch, Bill demonstrated various 
sitting positions: cross-ankle, open legged, 
and “lotus.” Morrigan Consulting avoids 
dogmatism in favor of showing students a 
variety of options and letting individuals 
select what works best. The same philoso- 
phy was applied to intermediate braced 
positions: kneeling or squatting (aka “rice 
paddy prone.”) Methods of carrying the 
rifle were integrated into the program as 
well: strong side, off side, muzzle up or 
down. From each of those slung options, 
we practiced assuming sitting or interme- 
diate firing positions at 25, 50, 75, and 100 
yards. Military and Olympic prone also 
were introduced. 

Thus the pattern was established. 
Almost every morning and afternoon 
session began with 25-yard snapshots 
on IPSC target heads and 50-yard body 
shots. Knowing the value of variety, 
Bill alternated short-range drills with 
100- to 200-yard sessions. Zeroes 
firmed up as shooters had repeated 
opportunities to verify point of aim and 
point of impact. Some of us began get- 
ting cocky, which is what Professor 
Jeans expected on Day Two. 

Ladies and gentlemen, meet the 
forced respiratory pause. 

Following a 100-yard session result- 
ing in several minute of angle groups, 
Bill invited us to fall back 70 or 80 
yards, select a rock and bring it to him 
before shooting the next five-round 
string. “It'd be nice to do that in, oh, the 
next 30 seconds,” he opined. Arriving 
back on the firing line either winded or 
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gasping, depending upon one’s cardio- 
vascular condition, we got to practice the 
FRP while prone, striving to match the 
crosshairs and trigger release with the 
V ring during the anaerobic interval 
between heartbeats. 

Eventually satisfied that the lesson 
had been absorbed, Bill then passed out 
the rocks we had collected for him. “I’m 
a nature lover,” he intoned, “and I'd like 
you to return these to where you found 
them on Mother Earth.” 

Off we dashed again, hell-bent for the 
180 yard line. All except me, the 51-year- 
old asthmatic who figgered he’d spent a 


a... 


——  — 


lot of time learning to shoot so he would- 
n’t have to run. About 50 yards upstream 
I got an inspiration, hit the brakes, and 
flung the rock over the heads of my class- 
mates. I then turned and s-l-o-w-l-y 
jogged back to the firing line, winning a 
grudging smile from Mr. Morrigan. “Not 
exactly fair, but damn good headwork,” 
he pronounced. I was oafishly proud. 

On Day Three we began 200-yard 
offhand shooting, which Bill intimated 
would be useful before long. Next we 
moved back to 300 yards, verifying 
aimpoint for a center hit from prone with 
the bipod or sling. The Sieverts brothers, 


Doug Penrose under the clock on the Rifle Bounce. 


relatively new to rifle shooting, did well at 
300. In fact, Jim put four of his five rounds 
into the head but declined comment when 
Ken asked if that’s where he aimed. 
During one position-shooting drill the 
upright targets were rotated horizontally, 
representing a quadruped rather than a 
biped with attendant change of aimpoint. 
The afternoon was filled with adventure, 
including a trail walk requiring us to locate 
steel targets, quickly select an optimum 
firing position, and strive for a first-round 
hit. It was a humbling experience, as 
nobody found all five silhouettes which, in 
retrospect, were not very well concealed. 
Bill’s friend and assistant instructor 
Bob Shimizu, who labored mightily 
throughout the week, provided a superb 
steak dinner that evening. It was just 
the thing before moving back to 
the range for a “twilight waterhole 
ambush” and, as darkness fell, an ex- 
ercise in front- and back-lit silhouettes. 
The low-light capabilities of our optics 
were well demonstrated—certainly knowl- 
edge worth having in any environment. 
Day Four was like Old Home Week. 
After more 25- and 50-yard snapshots 
we progressively moved to 200, 300, 
and finally 400 yards. With .308 and 
.30-06 exclusively, the long-range aim- 
point just over the silhouette’s head 
proved universally viable. One or two 
enthusiasts expressed interest in backing 


off to 500 yards but we were short of 
time. The afternoon session promised 
all sorts of fun. 

Three exercises consumed the rest of 
the day, a combination of horizontal 
tedium and pulse-pounding upright 
action. Bill related that in the previous 
year, the average police sniper shot was 
72 yards. Therefore, we went prone on 
the rocks and gravel for a period of some 
minutes, listening to radio calls describ- 
ing the ongoing “hostage crisis.” Finally 
came the “Shoot” order, with two 
seconds allotted to place the crosshairs 
on the “suspect’s” head visible over one 
shoulder of the “hostage” and break the 
shot. My fellow Mesa resident Doug 
Penrose had the most precise hit, spot on 
the bridge of the perp’s nose. 

Next we did five repetitions of the 
same drill, but lying on one side away 
from the rifle with five seconds to roll 
into position, get a sight picture and 
make the shot. It’s harder than it sounds, 
especially as Bill noted that three to 
eight hours in position is not unusual. 

Back to 200 yards we conducted 
the Rifle Bounce, a drill demanding 
confidence, marksmanship, and agility. 
Beginning at port arms, the rifleman 
stands in the leftmost of three shooting 
boxes. On signal, he has two rounds to 
hit the silhouette from each box, begin- 
ning with offhand. If he gets a first round 


The Author at work — Bill Jeans rifle class. 


hit, he steps into the center box using 
any position he desires to engage the 
target again. Then he bounces into the 
third box, which does not permit spread- 
eagled prone, to assume another position 
and fire again. A boltgun par score is 
three rounds and three hits in about 20 
seconds. Some folks go six rounds for 
three hits in twice that time. Phil Ryan, 
our Garand shooter, was the class of the 
field—with iron sights no less. His best 
time was 16 seconds; mine was 19 sec- 
onds including some fumbling when my 
Savage’s magazine detached itself after 
the first round. 

Then we trudged back to 300 yards 
for the infamous Rifle Ten. I first 
encountered the drill at Gunsite in 
19mumble-mumble and had seldom 
done it since. The shooter begins stand- 
ing at 300, goes prone and fires two 
rounds at the silhouette. He scrambles to 
275 and fires two rounds sitting, then 


Continued on next page 


Bill Jeans 
by Sue Hildebrand 
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Morrigan Training 


Continued 


advances successively to 250 and 225 for 
two rounds each, kneeling or squatting. 
Finally at 200 yards, badly into oxygen 
debt, he must fire twice more—offhand. 
A good time is 90 seconds with 40 of 
a possible 50 points. It doesn’t happen 
very often. Two athletic gents—Ken 
Sieverts and Dave Benzick—logged 
times close to 1:30 while Phil Ryan 
again showed off the M-1’s capability 
with nine hits. Though slower than Phil, 
I astonished myself (and no doubt every- 
one else) with nine hits as well. 

Both women in the class acquitted 
themselves admirably. Karen Beasley, a 
tiny lady who shoots such tiny groups that 
Bill Jeans calls her “Her Accuracy,” is 
Phil’s partner in service rifle competition. 
Sue Hildebrand, who trailered in from 
California with Dave and their two Rot- 
tweilers, was new to riflery but did not 
object at the end of the class when she 
was described as “‘a rifle stud.” Originally 
a Canadian, Sue opted for US citizenship 
so she could continue shooting. As a 
veterinary anesthesiologist she had much 
to discuss with big Dan “Bearman” 
Bekins, a Lethal Force Institute instructor 
who raised a Black Bear cub to 500- 
pound, seven-foot maturity. 

Though not part of the 32-hour cur- 
riculum, Morrigan instruction includes an 
in-depth exposure to Celtic culture at no 
cost beyond the $600 tuition. It was an 
eclectic four days: mornings and after- 
noons practicing the art of the rifle; 
evenings dancing to wild gaelic airs and 
singing songs of sadness, valor, and trea- 
son. The music alone was worth the 
effort, running from the Clancy Brothers 
(The Legion of the Rear Guard) to Warren 
Zevon (Send Lawyers, Guns and Money) 
and everybody’s favorite, Cheryl Wheel- 
er’s Don’t Forget the Guns. 

Bottom line: would I do it again? 
Answer: in a heartbeat, though the way 
Bill ran us around, maybe three or four 
heartbeats. After four days I was tired— 
not from all the walking but from scores 
of repetitions up and down, in and out 
of position. Which is a good thing. Any 
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shooting—especially rifle shooting—is 
mostly mental, but in the real world, 
away from the range, it can occur in a 
demanding physical environment. Prac- 
tical training should reflect that fact, and 
Morrigan’s curriculum certainly meets 
the test. 


But more than that, it’s just plain 
FUN. 

For information, contact Morrigan 
Consulting, Box 1125, Chino Valley, AZ, 
86323. 520/636-1329. 

To Morrigan@aol.com. 


Front: Bob Shimizu, BT, Karen Bedsley, Dave Benzick. Rear: Doug Penrose, Ken 
Siverts, Dan Bekins, Jim Siverts, Phil Ryan, Bill Jeans. By Sue Hildebrand 


LILJA PRECISION 
RIFLE BARRELS, INC. 
PO Box 372 
Plains, MT 59859 


LILJA RIFLE BARRELS 


Manufacturers of World Record holding 
and National Match winning rifle barrels. 


Have some spare time? 
Take a look at our very informative web site: 
e Information about our rifle barrels e 
e Articles by Dan Lilja e 
e Nightforce scopes e 
e Fifty caliber and long-range shooting information e 


e-mail: lilja@riflebarrels.com 


PH: 406-826-3084 
Fax: 406-826-3083 
www.riflebarrels.com 


BY J. M. PETERSON, 
SIG ARMS ACADEMY 


In its 8th year, the April 26th — 29th 
SniperWeek 2000 was a national level 
training and competitive event for police 
and urban snipers that serves as the 
Premier Police Sniper Training Event. 

Every year, approximately 100 or 
more snipers trek to South Florida to 
take part in the oldest and largest police 
sniper conference and competition in 
the world. What goes on at SniperWeek 
might give the reader, especially the 
citizen shooter, an inside look at what 
some of the best in law enforcement do 
to perfect their craft. It is hoped that a 
better appreciation of the police sniper 
will be gained and an insight into what 
they are all about. 

Now enter the world of the police 
sniper. Unlike the military sniper, who 
may be able to choose the location and 
have some degree of standoff from his 
target, the police sniper is characteristi- 
cally deployed at ranges under 100 yards 
and must shoot, if he must shoot, on 
demand, often on a verbal command, 
from often awkward positions, with very 
little time to act. And this shot is taken 
usually to save lives right at that 
moment. Unlike the bullseye target that 
comes up for a given time limit and 
always facing the same way, the police 
sniper’s primary target is a region of the 
human head, which is often on the move, 


sometimes behind glass and about to kill 
another human being who is in close 
proximity to them or possesses the 
potential to do great harm if not stopped. 
Police snipers will see every detail of the 
person they must shoot, up close and 
personal, not a target that is a “blur” or 
inanimate. They are also one of the only 
officers in law enforcement that may use 
deadly force when they themselves are 
not in danger or close to the threat. There 
may be only one opportunity to shoot. 
Immediate incapacitation must be deliv- 
ered in one shot or people die. Get into 
position without being seen, at often very 
close range to the threat, start sending in 
realtime intelligence. Look for every and 
any detail that could be of value to the 
team. Observe and report for hours on 
end, even with people walking all around 
and reporters within a stone’s throw. 
Spot that rifle muzzle sticking out of a 
window pointed at one of the perimeter 
personnel or a carefully hidden trip wire. 


- Protect a heavily armed and laden entry 


team as they approach to resolve an inci- 
dent. Wait for the lawful authority to 
engage if it’s warranted or stop the loss 
of life if it’s about to occur as you see it. 
Stop an active shooter from harming 
another citizen. Yes, the police sniper has 
a lot of weight on his shoulders. They 
live in a world where there is no excuse 
for failure and they must get it right 
every time. Everyone depends upon him. 
Many citizens owe their lives to the 


police sniper. (and some may never 
know it was his information or shooting 
that did it!) He is specially selected, 
trained, and equipped. Everyone expects 
him to be an “expert.” Many spend 
thousands of dollars of their own money 
on training and the best equipment. He 
will more than likely be investigated, 
sued, and harassed even if he does his 
job right. But, where can he go to ensure 
that he has what it takes? 

For those of you who keep track of 
and attend sniper competitions, you 
already know that they are popping up 
everywhere. There is literally one every 
300 miles in the US by this author’s 
estimation. This is a great thing for the 
police sniper as training opportunities 
are closer to home than ever before. 
Beginning in 1992, SniperWeek (form- 
erly Sniper Weekend), has grown into 
a 4 day event, consisting of the 2 day 
Snipercraft Seminar and the 2 day 
Snipercraft Challenge. It is a completely 
law enforcement oriented event, 
although urban military and correctional 
snipers often attend for the training. 
Hosted yearly in Miami, Florida at the 
Miami-Dade Police Department training 
ranges and at the Miami-Dade Fire & 
Rescue training facility, it combines pro- 
fessional development in the form of 
classroom training and a high stress, 
police-sniper-relevant competition. Over 
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120 snipers and their supervisors attend- 
ed the seminar and 36 teams competed. 
But, you don’t measure something like 
this in its quantity, but in its quality. In its 
sth annual running, SniperWeek is the 
brainchild of Officer Derrick Bartlett, a 
full time police officer and SWAT Sniper 
with the Fort Lauderdale, Florida team. 
His able assistants include Officer Mike 
Preston, a full time police officer and 
respected SWAT Sniper for many years 
on the Miami, Florida SRT, and Richard 
Morey and Joe Noto, two primary 
Snipercraft staffers and respected law 
enforcement trainers, as well as others. 
These men and their cadre of over a 
dozen specialists brought their realworld 
experience and knowledge to bear in 
forming this national event. 


SNIPERCRAFT 

Snipercraft is the organization and 
the machine behind SniperWeek. It 
conducts a series of police sniper 
courses (basic through advanced), a 
sniper supervisor seminar, an informa- 
tion exchange and technical assistance 
service, web page, and newsletter. Over 
the years Snipercraft has become a 
recognized clearinghouse for the police 
sniper. Snipercraft conducts a number of 
special projects of significance to benefit 
the police sniper. Among these have 
included the definitive video and posi- 
tion statements on Tactical Disarma- 
ment. Officer Bartlett, his professional 
associates, and his wife, Julie, conduct 
this service on a volunteer basis for the 
benefit of the police sniping community. 
Considering that they are all full-time 
police officers serving on their agency’s 
SWAT teams, this is quite a commit- 
ment. Everyday when they come home 
from their “day” jobs, Snipercraft mans 
the phones, emails, and mail station to 
help the police sniper. It is an unsung 
hero in the training world. Snipercraft 
collects reports on incidents for use 
by the police sniper community on a 
restricted basis. Snipercraft initiated the 
sniper related incident form to collect 
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data and lessons learned from police 
sniper callouts. If you have been called 
out on an operation as a sniper, you 
should consider getting one of the sniper 
incident report forms from Officer 
Bartlett and sending it in. Snipercraft 
does not have an “entrepreneurial” 
approach or “self-promotional” reputa- 
tion and never seek to make a profit on 
anything that they do. It is obvious to all 
that know them that the heart and soul of 
Snipercraft is helping the police sniper 
and getting the word out on anything of 
tactical or technical use. Snipercraft 
stands ready, plain and simple, to “help 
the cause.” 

SniperWeek is the synthesis or distil- 
lation of all of the knowledge, lessons 
learned, and training principles of 
Snipercraft. It can also be called a 
crucible for the sniper looking for a 
challenge. Snipercraft is also very 
involved with the two additional entities 
that any sniper should consider being a 
part of. These are the newly formed 
American Sniper Association (ASA) 
and/or the email list, Snipersonline, run 
by Tactical Options, Inc. Some of 
Snipercraft’s staff assisted in the forma- 
tion of the ASA. These two services 
are restricted to bonafide members of 
the law enforcement, corrections, and 
military community. The ASA _ has 
embarked on a number of initiatives and 


member services. 

In conducting SniperWeek 2000, 
Snipercraft was assisted by over a dozen 
officers and specialists from the sniping 
community who served as either staff, 
instructors, or the infamous “red shirts” 
(range officers for the competition). This 
crew was very professional, organized, 
and helpful throughout. All were unpaid 
volunteers. 


- WHO ATTENDED THE 


SNIPERWEEK 

Unlike many other events which are 
more geared towards military applica- 
tions or long range shooting, this event is 
purely focused upon the needs of the 
police sniper. A military sniper assigned 
or interested in urban applications and 
specialty topics will find that this event 
has some real utility as well. There were 
5 snipers from various units of the Army 
Special Forces in this event. The law 
enforcement teams came from all over 
the map and in all manner of police 
department SWAT teams and other 
special organizations -San Diego, CA, 
Suffolk County, NY, Cobb County, GA, 
Opelousa, LA, TX, Leesburg, VA, NH 
Drug Task Force, Newington, CT, West- 
ern Wayne County, MI, UNMIK Close 
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loe Rychetnik 


‘Ss On Guns, 


Hunting, and Days Gone By 


Shooting magazine for almost a decade now. In January of 1998 

we started a new publication, 7actical Shooter, with a focus on law 
enforcement SWAT snipers, military snipers, and field shooters. Not 
knowing exactly just how Joe’s droll humor and yarn spinning would go 
over with this lethal crowd, nonetheless we resolved to publish a pair of 
his articles in back-to-back issues, and study the reader reaction. We 
needn't have either worried or hesitated...he was an institution there after 
his second article. 


J oe Rychetnik has been something of an institution at Precision 


Several of the thirty articles herein had to be retyped...mostly 
because we no longer had the original PC disks in our possession. Ona 
typical day we would have a couple of our staff re-inputting Rychetnik 
articles, and another couple of our staff doing routine typing of articles, 
correspondence, and whatever. It became a bit of a problem...everyone 

‘ wanted to type the Rychetnik articles, nobody wanted to type “that other 
stuff”. Order was finally restored with a pragmatic compromise...one day 
you type Rychetnik articles, the next day you type “that other stuff”. One 
day on, one day off... 


Frankly we have no one quite like Joe Rychetnik on our staff...if for 
no better reason than there are not that many raconteurs of this caliber in 
existence at any given point in time. If adaptability is the true test of 
aristocracy...then Joe must be incognito royalty. His articles are enjoyed 
for their face value by the man in the street...and the better educated pick 
up on the drollery, subtleties, innuendoes, and whatever other literary 
machinations that Joe feels like employing today. 


Joe has quite a colorful background, and has authored two previous 
books on specific eras of his life...Bush Cop told the story of the early 
days of the Alaskan State Police, created when the former territory 
became a full state in January of 1959. It was kind of wild back then, and 
Joe found himself “the” (only) policeman for a district that extended from 
Barrow on the Arctic Ocean to Hooper Bay, south of the mouth of the 
Yukon, including all the coastal villages and the islands on the Bering 
Sea...a beat equal to covering the West Coast of the South 48 from the 
Canadian line to Mexico. 


Then his second book, Alaska’s Sky Follies, covered the period after 
he left the Alaskan State Police (still in one piece, surprisingly) and 
became the reporter-photographer-correspondent for Time-Life News 
Service and United Press International. When these employers decided 


they wanted “the facts” on some particular goings-on, frequently there was 
no way to get there except to hire a bush-pilot, head in the appropriate 
general direction, and keep your fingers crossed. This was an earlier era of 
aviation when breaking the rules was the rule, and when legends-to-be 
such as Don Sheldon flew the skies across the huge new state of Alaska. 
There are a number of photos of Joe with the bush pilots and their 
planes...mostly the planes are upside down on ice floes, lakesides, and 
heaven only knows what else. And Joe is a former Marine as well...to the 
extent that any Marine can 
become a “former Marine”...he 
survived the World War II battle 
of Okinawa, and was a Marine 
Combat Photographer during 
the Korean War. Somehow or 
other Joe missed the French 
Foreign Legion...but he was 
seemingly mixed up in just 
about everything else of 
excitement in the second half of 
the 20th Century. What a wealth 
of storytelling possibilities such 
a background would give to 
even an ordinary soul...but give 
that background to a gifted 
storyteller/yarn spinner such as 
Joe Rychetnik...and you can rest 
assured that the tales will 
flow...and flow...and hundreds 
of people will forget their 
problems of the day, and settle 
down to enjoy the latest yarn. 


While writing the book’s modest introduction, yours truly committed 
the indiscretion of asking Joe what other magazines he had written for in 
his time, besides our two titles. A mistake...definitely a mistake. How 
about... Time, Life, Sports Illustrated, Fortune, Gun Digest, Knife Digest, 
Knives Annual, The American Blade, Outdoor Life, Guns, American 
Handgunner, Shooting Times, The American Rifleman, New York Times 
Magazine, National Geographic, Salt Water Sportsmen, Valor, True, 
Leatherneck, Aviation History...the list goes on and on (and | know that he 
forgot the beer magazines, the single malt Scotch magazines, and others). 


There are some 275+ pages in our assembly of Joe Rychetnik 
yarns...and the yarn count stands at thirty...twenty-five of which were 
previously published in Precision Shooting and Tactical Shooter 
magazines...and five of which appear here for the first time in print. The 
titles of a half dozen or so of his articles give clues as to the book’s subject 
matters... “The Smell of Good Times Past”... “Walking With Old Friends’... 
“Good-Bye Roberts”... “Requiem for a Great Lightweight”... “Where The 
Old Shooters Meet”... “Bear With Me”... “Rawhide, Gun Leather and The 
Space Age”... “The Bush Cops”. 


SniperWeek 2000 
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Protection Unit in Kosovo, and many 
others. The camaraderie and_brother- 
hood was evident and there was a free 
flow information exchange between the 
operators, instructors, and selected man- 
ufacturer’s representatives. 


THE SWAT/SNIPER EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINAR 

This two day event, conducted on a 
Wednesday and Thursday, consisted of 
seminars varying in length from | to 2 
hours. The seminar featured presenters 
from both operation teams and from 
some of the major police sniper training 
schools in the United States and they 
were all available for questions through- 
out the event: Snipercraft, SIG Arms 
Academy, Crosshairs, Inc., and ITT 
Night Vision Institute. The eclectic mix- 
ture of speakers made for a very well 
rounded and useful to the snipers. 

The opening seminar was conducted 
by event director Derrick Bartlett. Of the 
many notable topics covered by Derrick, 
he announced the formation of the 
American Sniper Association. Derrick 
is the newly installed President of this 
organization which was formed to unify 
and help meet the information needs of 
the professional sniper. A membership 
drive was conducted with board member 
Richard Morey at the helm. Derrick 
reminded the snipers in attendance that 
this is a brotherhood and a professional 
community, and that we have to help 
each other out. “Your experience, your 
knowledge, only benefit you until you 
share it,” he told us. 

Joe Martell, a well know figure in the 
Florida SWAT Association and SWAT 
Roundup, a professional SWAT instruc- 
tor, and board member of the National 
Tactical Officers Association (NTOA) 
gave a presentation on the special projects, 
databases, services, and recommendations 
of the NTOA for snipers. The NTOA has 
served for nearly a decade as the official 
organization of SWAT. In the wake of the 
school shootings in 1999, their member- 
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ship has swelled to over 30,000. They are 
pioneering new efforts, to include courses 
and tactics, to assist municipal agencies 
in dealing with the growing problem of 
school violence and active shooter situa- 
tions. A part of this is enabling patrol 
officers to immediately deploy into a sit- 
uation to stop the dying, in cases where 
the delays of deploying a SWAT team 
may be too late. Much of what the NTOA 
does is cutting edge and as a member 
I highly recommend for tactical officers 
and military special operations personnel 
to seek membership. 

Well-known firearms author and 
trainer Andy Stanford gave a multimedia 
presentation on training and equipment 
for the sniper. Andy has travelled far and 
wide both instruction and training in a 
wide variety of combat arts. He formerly 
worked for the Department of Defense 
and does some part-time police work. 
He pops up at a lot of tactical events, 
and when they are pistol competitions, 
he sometimes wins them. He has writ- 
ten several books and is featured in 
a number of magazines and seminars. 

Detective Brian Sain, a sniper of the 
Port Arthur, Texas SWAT team was next. 
How he became an invited speaker to 
the SniperWeek is a story in itself. It is 
a story that repeats itself many times 
yearround at Snipercraft’s headquarters 
in Florida. This is when a call comes in 
from a sniper in the night that says “you 
won’t believe what happened...I want 
other snipers to know.” One particular 
benefit of SniperWeek is that it brings in 
snipers who have been in operations 
where either a significant shooting took 
place, or where very important lessons 
were learned. Sometimes these went 
well, sometimes not. But, the sniper 
community needs to know what hap- 
pened. He made the point early on, 
“any one of you guys could be in my 
position.” In this case, a very straight 
talking, humble, and sometimes emo- 
tional Detective Sain related an incident 
where a number of things went wrong. 
He is one of those brave souls who will 
overcome pride and ego to help the 
cause. What came to mind when hearing 
him, and in subsequent interviews and 


dinners out that week with him was the 
term used as the title of a book about the 
Desert One incident in Iran, “the guts to 
try.” Anyone questioning the dedication 
of a SWAT Sniper or police officer for 
that matter should always remember 
what a dangerous and stressful job they 
have. One of my friends in Rhode Island 
finally had his first call out as a sniper 
this past week-78 yards away from a man 
with a scoped rifle, sitting in a swamp for 
17 hours. This happens everyday. 

Guy Blocker, a specialist in night 
vision equipment and training and Vice 
President of a major government con- 
tractor, OMAI, Inc, gave an indepth pre- 
sentation on night vision for snipers. 
This is a man who used to fly helicopters 
for the US Army with night vision on. 
Night Vision and other electro-optical 
equipment is seeing increasing deploy- 
ment and utility by tactical units and 
snipers have numerous uses for these, 
to include movement, observation and 
target identification, and precision 
engagement. He had a large array of 
night vision equipment and accessories 
at his booth. 

Sergeant Edward F. Gross, a SWAT 
Sniper of the City of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire Tactical Unit taught the next class 
on Cold Weather operations for the 
sniper. Much of this information was 
applicable to any sniper deployed in 
extended cool or wet environments. He 
is the Managing Director of Crosshairs, 
Inc., a New England based training 
group, and the New England Police 
Sniper Summit and has done adjunct 
instruction at the Smith & Wesson 
Academy and for Snipercraft, Inc. 

The author conducted a multimedia 
Precision Rifle 
Engagement Through Intermediate 
Barriers. Anyone who is familiar with 
the disastrous “Good Guys” Electron- 
ics Store hostage situation in California 
in the 1990’s knows that there are some 
severe consequences for not being 
prepared for an engagement through 
glass or other intermediate barriers, 
particularly in the event of a hostage 
situation. In this event, hostages died and 
others were wounded when a sniper’s 


presentation on 


bullet failed to do its job through glass. 
One of the hostage takers, who had been 
the sniper’s target, proceeded to conduct 
what can be termed as a “strafing run” 
with his handgun on the hostages who 
were lined up on the floor of the store, 
face down and bound. People can die 
when a sniper is not given the resources, 
knowledge, or leadership to do their job. 
People died that day in California. The 
stated overall objective of this presenta- 
tion on barriers was to prevent disasters 
and increase effectiveness. 

We devote a significant amount of 
time in our advanced sniper course at 
SIG Arms Academy to barrier engage- 
ment training. But not enough informa- 
tion has been getting into the hands of 
police snipers on this topic. Ever since 
the first time I saw the “Good Guys” 
shooting video, and going back 8 years 
now, I decided that more information is 
needed on this topic. So, Snipercraft 
was good enough to invite me back 
down to Miami to present a second time 


and share the wealth. What good is vital 
information if its sitting in some instruc- 
tor’s file cabinet or on a hard drive? 
There is a lot of great information out 
there that could save lives, but some 
people treat this information as if its 
classified information or some kind of 
personal property. Again, we need to get 
the word out and this is the essence of 
Snipercraft. This highly detailed seminar 
sought to deliver both technically and 
tactically useful information in order to 
enable the police sniper to minimize risk 
and increase the chances for mission 
success. Content included the 5 potential 
effects, risks and problems that are asso- 
ciated with taking a shot through glass 
and other barriers, ammunition options, 
barrier reconnaissance, a 10 point Barrier 
Shot Criteria when preparing for the 
shot, barrier engagement techniques, 
How to Conduct and Document Barrier 
Testing, training, and policy recom- 
mendations. Part of the intent of the 
presentation was to convey many of 


the risks, phenomena, myths, and mis- 
understandings associated with barrier 
shots. Most snipers do not realize that 
there is no reliable way to predict the 
results of a shot through glass or other 
media, nor are there consistent results or 
coorrelations that can be made from a 
given set of variables on a particular shot 
through a barriers. 

The author of the newly released 
work “The Sniper in the Tower,’ Gary M. 
Lavergne, gave an indepth presentation 
on the infamous Texas tower incident 
enacted by one Charles Whitman. Three 
years of intensive research revealed that 
there were many misconceptions and 
much slanted misinformation about this 
incident. 

Some tried to say that this man 
snapped one day and went on a killing 
spree. But, it is a fact that Charles 
Whitman, referencing the University of 
Texas tower, said five years prior to the 
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murders he committed, “Ya know that 
would be a good place to take a deer rifle 
and shoot people.” Whitman also viewed 
moving targets, particularly the people 
who would try to run for cover or escape, 
as “challenges.” The presenter indicated 
that due to confusion and urban noise, 
that much time went by before people 
realized there was a mass murder un- 
derway. He went further to describe 
the cause and effect relationship of the 
media and violence and the relationship 
(or lack there of) of a child learning to 
safely use guns and then committing 
violence. Much of this was a “breath 
of fresh air” in light of recent media 
propaganda on this issue. 

A debrief by members of the team 
which resolved the Cobb County, Georgia 
incident yielded much useful information 
for those in attendance. But, this informa- 
tion was not gained without cost. During 
a hostage rescue on a residence, 2 SWAT 
officers were ambushed on entry by the 
perpetrator. This event hit the SWAT 
community like an earthquake. It was 
later that one of the briefers successfully 
delivered a 52 yard shot after all other 
means to bring a peaceful end did not 
work. 

A SWAT sniper from Washington 
State gave a debrief of a successful inci- 
dent resolution where he engaged a man 
who had gone on a murderous rampage 
in a residential area, eventually breaking 
into a house and would not give up. This 
sniper was obviously proud that he 
stopped further killing, although he did 
not know at the time that the criminal 
that he had to shoot had done the mis- 
deeds. This was a situation where a lot 
went right and there was a lot to learn. 
Training, organization, and his individual 
actions paid off and stopped the dying. 
It is in briefings like these where you 
learn every single detail of the shot—the 
hide used, the incident that led up to the 
shot, what was going through the 
sniper’s head, what they used for radio 
communications, what their rules of 
engagement are, the legal and ethical 
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ramifications, all of it. This all comes out 
in the incident debriefs in glaring detail 
at SniperWeek. 


SNIPER EQUIPMENT 

The overall sponsor of the event was 
SRT Supply of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
who has been a leading supplier of SWAT 
gear both in Florida and nationally for 
some time. Having visited their head- 
quarters in St. Petersburg, I can tell you 
that they are a major operation in the 
firearms and equipment business for 
armed professionals. There was a long 
list of companies who donated prizes 
or sponsorship too many to mention. 
There were a number of manufacturer’s 
reps present, having tables of gear with 
everything from night vision, ghillie 
suits, tactical gear, sniper systems, sup- 
pressed weaponry, special slings, and 
other accessories. During breaks from 
the seminars, the snipers made a bee- 
line for the numerous gear displays. 
Snipercraft is very selective about 
what companies can have a table at 


SniperWeek. If a company is not 
reputable or not good to the snipers, 
they are out. There are no strong arm 
tactics and pushy salesmen allowed. This 
makes for a comfortable environment 
for the snipers to interact with various 
companies. The tables setup by Center- 
mass, Inc. and SRT Supply were big 
hits with the snipers. Having to man a 
table myself and still see all this stuff 
was an interesting task (but nothing can 
stop a sniper in search of new gear and 
information). 


THE SNIPERCRAFT CHALLENGE 
And now, the games begin. Using the 
term “Olympics” is a pretty good descrip- 
tion of this event. This two day police 
sniper competition can be generally 
described as well organized, fair, rele- 
vant, stress oriented, and having lots of 
variety. | must mention again the word 
“stress” and add to that “humbling.” 
There was literally something for 
everyone. All events were conducted 
from 100 yards and in, which certainly 


encompasses the vast majority of police 
sniper shots to date. But, do not underes- 
timate the Snipercraft Challenge! This is 
not a “berm shooters” or “target shoot- 
ers” event. You must go into it realizing 
that you are going to be tested. If you 
are truly looking for something that will 
help bring out your potential shortfalls 
as a police or urban military sniper, then 
this is the event for you. All events are 
conducted as a team wearing all tactical 
gear worn on operations. (this included 
a pistol, body armor, etc.) Some sniper 
engagements have taken place within 
30 yards and there were at least two inci- 
dents last year where police snipers were 
attacked on the perimeter! There were 
eight separate and often dramatically 
different events. The courses of fire are 
designed to replicate realistic situations, 
relevant skill sets, phenomena, and most 
of all, stress. They are designed to bring 
out both the best and the worst about 
you, your partner, your equipment, and 
your training. All I have to say is, every 
year a lot of snipers attend this event, 
knowing well they are some of the “top 
dogs” where they come from, and that 
they could very possibly not finish well. 
But, they all have the “guts to try” and 
subject themselves to this punishing, but 
constructive series of events. 


THE COMPETITORS 

In terms of the types of teams and 
personnel that competed, the Snipercraft 
Challenge was truly a national level 
competition, as snipers came from as far 
away as LAPD, Dallas, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Georgia, Texas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
New York, and elsewhere. Calibers used 
were mainly .308, but there were a few 
.223 weapons. There were even some 
suppressed weapons in attendance and 
there were a number of semi-automatics 
in attendance. The event is obviously 
restricted to current law enforcement, 
corrections, nuclear security, or military 
personnel because that is who it is orient- 
ed towards. There was a large variety 
of snipers, in all shapes, sizes, gear 
descriptions, types of tactical organ- 
izations, and accents. But, the one 


common denominator was that there 
were dedicated professionals who are 
serious about who they are, what they 
do, and their desire to excel. As both a 
full-time law enforcement instructor for 
a private company and a military sniper 
in the reserve components, I came away 
from this event convinced more than ever 
that this country is well served by the 
brotherhood of sniper/observers. Some of 
the most notable descriptions of the event 
can only come from those who were 
there themselves. I went about the 72 
snipers looking for their thoughts on the 
event. These ranged from “Sometimes 
you get the bear, sometimes the bear gets 
you,” to what one of the eventual high 
scorers stated, “Anyone can goof up a 
shot, anyone. We just goofed up less.” 
Some resorted to some humor in relating 
how they did. During one exchange, a 
sniper from one team asked a member of 
another better performing team coming 
off the line, “How’d you just do?” With a 
smile and hiding some embarrassment, 
the reply came: “Let me put it this way, 
you guys are ahead of us now.” 

Upon hearing this, a glimmer of hope 
appeared among a few standing there 
who were down in the ranks. One very 
impressive team which I spent a bit of 
time talking with was the Coral Springs, 
Florida team. They were well equipped 
to include their UARS stocked Reming- 
tons, variable 6.5-20X 50mm objective 
Leupold tactical scopes with Simrads 
KN200 series Night Vision Capability, 
and other items. But, their best “equip- 
ment” was their mindset, teamwork, and 
the cool and collected manner with 
which they went through the events. This 
put them near the top of the heap by the 
end of day two. Detective Brian Sain, a 
featured speaker at the seminar and a 
“red shirt” for the event commented, 
from the viewpoint of an official of the 
event said that “It’s like going to a rodeo 
and not getting to ride. Man, I wish I was 
shooting this year.’ Range Officer Mike 
Preston said with a laugh and a devious 
smile “A little bit of chaos is good every 
once in a while....it shakes things up a 
bit.” (we were not sure until later if he 
was referring to the unrest over the 


“Elian” situation nearby or the competi- 
tion, as he was on call all week). Ed 
Gross stated “As a sniper, the only place 
you can afford to make a mistake is in 
training.” Everywhere they went, Jim 
Chouinard and Bill King, part of the 
growing “team New England” contin- 
gent (6 came this year, 10 next year) did 
not seem to let the stress get to them. 
They just seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves and were shooting well, riding 
that “roller coaster” like everyone else. 
Both are adjunct to the Crosshairs, Inc. 
staff and are well known sniper assets 
in their respective agencies. One very 
serious sniper, shaking his head after 
“blowing it” on one event, was told by 
his partner this: “Ask yourself, would 
you rather find out in a low risk, stress- 
ful but positive event, or wait until the 
one and only time you shoot on an oper- 
ation to find out that you are going to 
screw it up.” I thought that this most 
typified the attitude needed for this 
difficult, but valuable event. The sniper 
can only learn about how he will do 
through realistic, scenario driven train- 
ing that applies stress and tests skill. 


THE COURSES OF FIRE 

The written course descriptions sent 
to all officers who register are “purposely 
vague” but the verbal briefing prior to 
each event is very specific. And, since 
most police snipers will have no prior 
indication of what their callout is going 
to be like, this is realistic. Spontaneity and 
the ability to adapt are hallmarks of the 
successful sniper. One thing must be said 
about this competition—it was fair and 
well organized. There is no way to com- 
pletely predict what is to happen or 
“recon” the event. There is really no way 
to use “gaming” or rely on a rule book. 
Snipercraft changes the courses of fire, 
which they keep secret even from the 
range officers until right up before the 
event. As a third time participant as a 
military shooter, I can attest to this. 
Bartlett and Preston continually improved 
these courses by going through these 
themselves in practice runs over and over 
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until each event was refined to perfec- 
tion. Mike won this event years ago 
and is a SniperWeek mainstay. Specific 
areas that are challenged are equipment 
management, strategy, precision under 
increased heartrate and adrenalin rush, 
rapid assumption of unsupported or 
hastily supported positions, moving 
targets, quick decision making, rapid 
threat ID, sniper dialoque, and most of 
all, teamwork under stress. If you have to 
run 50 yards prior to taking a shot, it’s 
because many police snipers have to 
rapidly deploy, only to find out it’s time 
to shoot. If you have to conduct a follow- 
up shot, it’s because you have to be ready 
for this and because people have died 
because there was no follow-up shot. 

SniperWeek does not feature irrele- 
vant or unrealistic courses of fire—all of 
it tests and prepares the sniper for the 
real world in one form or another. If any 
one of these aspects, or your equipment, 
are faulty, it will very likely catch up 
to you in SniperWeek. This all makes for 
an excellent opportunity to evaluate your 
skills, your equipment, and the mind that 
drives them under near peak stress. 
Many events rely heavily on how well 
the team works together and covers 
targets and areas of responsibility. 

And, there is no “individual” score or 
merit in this event—it’s all teamwork 
and team score. If you blow it—your 
partner pays the price, too. 

I do not know of many “contests” or 
“protests” over scoring or how things 
were done. Everyone was treated the 
same and no one seemed to gain any 
advantage. Each course was briefed just 
prior to it happening. For the first few 
minutes of the briefing, you could almost 
hear some of the “first timers” saying, 
“Wow, this is going to be a snap.” But, it 
is both tradition and essential to make it 
both competitive and a learning event for 
Derrick and company to insert a variable 
or complicator of some kind into each 
event. This portion of the briefing is 
usually preceded with the now infam- 
ous statement, “however”. Derrick then 
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describes the devilish details of the 
stressful part of the event as smiles turn 
downward and surprised faces begin 
to appear. Some of these stress induce- 
ments are incredibly clever but all in 
the name of good training. In an effort 
to preserve the integrity of these well- 
crafted courses of fire, what follows 
are brief descriptions of the events 
themselves. (Don’t worry, they will all 
change next year.) 

The Stress Course—Snipercraft 
wasted no time in putting one of the 
tougher events up front. This event 
involved multiple stations that the team 
had to run to, set up, and engage a seri- 
ous of very small steel targets, in a time 


limit. At the end of the stage, they had 
to run up one of the only hills in Dade 
County and engage a moving steel target 
opposite shoulder. Somehow our team 
got the high score on this event last year, 
but it was no more easier this year. 

Pure Marksman-a static, precision, 
unsupported shooting event. 3 positions 
with a time limit and some physical 
stress. This event was graded by a 
nationally ranked competitive shooter 
and former military sniper who knows 
positions and the use of the sling inside 
and out. This was the one event that 
I found beneficial to have had some 
practice at. What was interesting was 
that one of these positions was a 


standing, but supported position. When 
Derrick briefed the rationale for this, he 
cited an actual police shooting where 
the sniper had to use this position. So, 
don’t discount it, snipers. 

The only non-shooting event followed, 
a written test based on an observation 
exercise. Conducted as a team, this was 
an easy way to gain points (or lose them). 
Each year it was dramatically different, 
and one year we used binoculars. 

Hunter-Killer—a true team event 
that involved use of sniper dialogue and 
target designation to quickly engage 
multiple targets. The stress on this one 
was time and communication. The chal- 
lenge was to make threat ID for your 
partner and verbally communicate the 
target locations in a time limit. Quality 
high powered optics, knowing to adjust 
your parallax, knowing your close range 
holdover, and having a good urban 
labeling method were the bread and 
butter of this event. Last year and this 
we did 90% or better, but we had a 
system. Those that did not lost major 
points. There was no way for an “indi- 
vidual” to succeed on this event. 

Day two of the Sniper ‘Challenge 
consisted of four shooting events. 

The Cold Shot—a coordinate team 
hostage taker shot under stress. Not as 
easy as it sounds. As proved this year 
by a few teams, if you blow this one, you 
can lose the entire event. This is where 
our particular team’s high standing took 
us almost to the bottom of the pack. 
Literally, you can go from first place to 
last in one shot-that easy. This story has 
a happy ending though, as Ed and I spent 
the rest of the day fighting our way back 
up towards the top 10. It was after this 
shot you heard a lot of snipers saying 
“if only...” 

The 911 Scramble—This event was 
both challenging and extremely relevant. 
The team was shown a picture of the 
hostages. The team then races to their 
position, a prone but canted one, and 
each sniper had to engage any targets 
that were not hostages in an extremely 
short time limit. This demanded quick 
thinking to discern between the identi- 
ties of shoot and no-shoot targets. The 


no-shoots could be facing differently 
than the picture shown, which brings up 
a good point. How often do we have the 
luxury of shooting at a level, full face 
person as they appear in their passport or 
driver’s license photo. So, some of the 
heads were turned versus the photo 
shown. It should be noted that the two 
teammates have the additional task of 
figuring out who was going to shoot 
what, as there ended up being multiple, 
different bad guys, and also there was 
a holdover involved due to the short 
range to the target and the small target 
size. Several teams got no points at all 
on this one. 

The Bullseye course—a stressful, 
multiple shot-multiple target engage- 
ment. This event was worth a lot of 
critical points, but the name is very 
misleading, as there was stress to be 
had on this one, too. You had to engage 
the targets in a specific order, a certain 
number of times, in a time limit, not hit 
your partner’s or another team’s target 
(which plenty of competitors did) and 
shoot some tight groups. Oh yeah, there 
was one that was a “no shoot” that was 
difficult to pick out in the mirage and 
field of targets not to mention that the 
targets were stapled up canted. We often 
expect our targets to have numbers on 
them and be nice and level. Not at Sniper- 
Week. Folks and not in the real world. 

The Bonus Round—Just when you 
thought you were going to make it into 
the top 5. This is where the entire event 
can be decided. One event. Precision 
target selection based on risk, physical 


stress, and good equipment manage- 
ment. If you like relay races, loading 
your weapon as fast as you can, and 
plenty of crawling, then this was the 
event for you. If your sniper rifle has a 
feeding problem or has one of those 
detachable magazines that wants to be 
“detached” at just the wrong time, then 
this is a bad place to find out. The shoot- 
ers had to decide which of a set of 
hostage type targets to engage. The more 
difficult ones carried a higher score. One 
hit on a hostage for any of your 10 shots 
as a team and you blow the whole thing. 
One thing I must say, my partner shot 
about as good as a sniper can shoot con- 
sidering the extreme physical and mental 
stress of this event. He shot a perfect 
score. What was interesting is that the 
judges took a lot of time trying to figure 
out how four rounds went into one hole. 
You see a lot of this at SniperWeek— 
amazing people doing amazing things. It 
reminded me a lot of the Olympics. 
Having triple duty as presenter, 
competitor, and writer certainly had its 
demands, but it certainly did not take 
away from the opportunity to meet with 
other snipers, share information, and help 
get some questions answered. There 
were many snipers lurking around this 
event with questions in search of 
answers and there were many snipers 
lurking around with answers in search of 
questions. Hopefully everyone found 
each other. I spent a lot of time, as others 
did, between meeting all of the fellow 
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snipers, interrogating those who were 
more knowledgeable, comparing notes 
on tactics and gear, and of course, 
discussing strategy for the next shooting 
event with my partner. A common ques- 
tion heard around the event was “Hey, 
where did you get that thing?” 

You literally see the best of every- 
thing in terms of scopes, rifles, ammo, 
accessories, and technique. Only factory 
ammunition is allowed, so that answers 
that question. Police snipers just should 
not be using reloads. There is plenty of 
quality match ammo on the market that 
meets or exceeds our ability to shoot it. 
(There are other more pertinent variables 
that will depreciate the professional 
sniper’s ability to hit that need more 
emphasis) Every conceivable camou- 
flage pattern could be seen. Versions of 
the “Camelback” and other hydration 
systems were everywhere. There was a 
new rifle sling circulating that was a big 
hit and it was fairly unanimous that the 
new Leupold “Long Range”’ tactical 
scopes are on the mark. I asked many of 
the snipers about their stocks. All of the 
users of the new UARS stock, Choate’s 
Ultimate Sniper Stock, AI stock for 
the Remingtons, the adjustable cheek- 
piece version of the HS Precision, and 
of course, the newer McMillans, were 
all happy. There is definitely a trend 
towards more rigid, rugged, thicker 
scope rings. Most snipers had some kind 
of additional support device such as 
a bag, sock, glove, etc. Many of the 
snipers had cheekpieces mounted to 
their stocks, with the Eagle and Center- 
mass ones getting high marks. There was 
very little evidence of extraneous bells, 
whistles, or “spacejunk” as a previous 
TS writer warned about. He was right- 
Don’t carry it unless you need it and it 
works, or at least take it through some 
serious training to see if it will work. 

Somehow between the activity and 
dealing with the Florida heat our team 
was in second place at the end of the first 
day. But, Ed and I had been on this roller 
coaster ride last year at SniperWeek, 
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when we were in first Place at the end of 
the first day. And by a pretty good lead. 
This was all to change in the second day, 
both years. Someone said from behind 
me, “What goes up, must come down,” 
but I sure wish that this quote did not 
apply to competitions! Every year the 
final four events lead to an ongoing fluc- 
tuation of scores and performance as 
teams either suffer or succeed under the 
hand of Snipercraft’s brutally intense but 
well conducted courses of fire. Tempera- 
tures ranged from 75-90 degrees as teams 
desperately tried to apply lessons learned 
and come up with better strategies for the 
last few events. At SniperWeek there is 
not a whole lot of down time. 

The charge led by the Palm Beach 
County Sheriff’s Office Team and part 
of the 6 man “Team New England” 
(Peterson and Gross) on Day One 
changed hands several times until the 
veteran SniperWeek competitors from 
Florida’s Palm Beach County Sheriff’s 
Office SRT Team in Florida emerged the 
deserved victors. This winning combina- 
tion consisted of Officer Don Black and 
Officer Michael Micochero. Mike, by 
the way, is in his 50’s and still going 
strong. Having provided rifle training to 
the PBSO before through my previous 
employer, I must say that they are one of 
the most proactive and professional 
departments in the business. They are 
also one of the largest county agencies 
(in both employees and land area) in 
the United States and their tactical team 
has been quite busy to say the least. 
Their effort represents a quest that has 
lasted for several years—and they never 
gave up hope. What is amazing is that 
they set new records in two distinct 
areas. Firstly, no team has won it twice 
and no team that was in first place at the 
end of day | of the challenge (as Ed and 
I found out last year) has ever won the 
second day. But, the Palm Beach team 
broke new ground at SniperWeek 2000. 
What is also more interesting is that the 
oldest competitor also won this event. 
They will be retiring from SniperWeek 
to become part of the infamous red shirt 
cadre next year. 

Winning (or nearly winning) this 
event is no small task and any sniper that 


steps up to the plate in SniperWeek 
knows that they have been placed in 
a crucible that is a pure test of skills 
and teamwork. There is a reason why 
so many teams come back each year and 
why the event keeps growing, no matter 
what the outcome. Despite the com- 
petitive and very structured nature of 
the event, there was an _ obvious 
camaraderie and brotherhood present. 
Sometimes the shooters cheered their 
fellow competitors on as they completed 
the various stress shoots. 

There were more than ample awards 
to the top 7 teams and even for the last 
place team. In addition, there were 
dozens of raffle prizes, some worth 
hundreds of dollars or more. The only 
two teams that did not come away with a 
prize that I know of are the Homestead, 
FL team (some good pals of ours from 
a Snipercraft course) and ours (due 
to being absent while racing to finish 
interviewing people for this article). All 
participants were given a t-shirt as well 
as certificates for both the competition 
and the seminar. Snipercraft bought the 
lunch for the competitors on the second 
day as the weary competitors waited 
to find out what awaited them on the 
bonus event. 

Noticeable throughout was a lot of 
information exchange about tactics, 
equipment, techniques, and_ policy 
between all of the attendees. Many of 
these lasted for hours beyond the end 
of the training day. It is rumored that 
the host hotel in Miami, as happened 
last year, started running out of certain 
types of refreshments. Some of the best 
learning in this business can occur one 
on one, during breaks from training or 
afterhours. For some of the snipers, 
those lasted well into the night. For 
those reading this, if you go to a sniper 
or any type of tactical shooting event 
for that matter, plan on this aspect of 
your adventure. Anyone who has shot 
at and hung around afterwards at Camp 
Perry, a DCM match, or elsewhere knows 
what I am talking about. We were all 
writing notes on napkins and on the back 
of menus at the restaurant on each 
other’s insights long after the last rifle 
had been cleaned and put away. 


Sniperweek is truly the premier 
police sniper training event in America. 
Any law enforcement or military sniper 
who wants to learn more and improve 
or evaluate their performance should 
consider this mandatory training. The 
event is scheduled for its 9' running 
next year in April 2001 in Miami. There 
will be a version of this event held 
at Blackwater Lodge in October 2000, 
called the Mid-Atlantic Challenge, 
sponsored by Snipercraft, Blackwater, 
and the VTAC. Interested law enforce- 
ment and corrections officers or military 
personnel should contact Snipercraft’s 
director for further information. I have 
joked with Derrick Bartlett about when 
the first “SniperMonth” is going to 
occur, seeing the need for more sniper 
training and exchange and the growing 
number of snipers that are finding their 
way to it. 

You can guarantee that if you go into 
SniperWeek with an open mind and a 
little humility, you will learn something 
you can use on the job. There will be 
well presented and relevant sniper 
seminars, sniper related equipment on 
display, and you can also be quite sure 
that the courses of fire in the tournament 
will change and become more difficult. 
But, nothing is impossible. As my 
partner Ed Gross told me what Carlos 
told him once—its already yours, you 
just have to go get it. 

There was no place for the big egos, 
braggarts, or cockiness at this event. For 
those that approach this challenging and 
intensive event constructively and in 
search of ways to improve your perfor- 
mance, then all of those snipers will 
“win.” I know that my teammate and I 
were there to compete against ourselves, 
not the other 3 dozen teams. As I tell 
people in the classes I teach at my “day 
job,” we are all training to win a different 
kind of “trophy,” preparing to defeat a 
different, and more deadly, kind of 
opponent. This job of a sniper, it is not a 
game. It is for real. What is in common 
to all at this event is that they are asking 
to be tested and asking to learn. They are 
doing this as they have a job that entails 
putting their lives, careers, and fortunes 


on the line everyday as snipers to do a 
job that few can or would do....but that 
everyone needs them to do. Also consid- 
er that the last place team faces just as 
much likelihood of being used opera- 
tionally as the first place team, and very 
well may be the only team that will have 
to take a real shot. As I thought of this 
and looked around at the participants in 
SniperWeek, I started to forget all about 
the stress of the event. What I did think 
about was that we were all there trying 


our hardest because there are citizens 
and teammates out there whose lives 
will depend on how much we can learn 
and how hard we push ourselves here 
at SniperWeek, as well as in all of our 
sniper training. If this is your calling, if 
you want to learn and be tested and have 
“the guts to try,’ then make the journey 
to Miami for SniperWeek. 
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hree-pocket model is perfect for hauling around competition gear and could 
_used as a short term pack in the field.” . =... 


BY ED POCOCK III 


Over the last decade, numerous sniper 
matches that test the skills of practical 
field shooting have popped into existence. 
The short list includes: D&L’s Tactical 
Marksmen’s Match & Golden Egg Shoot, 
Storm Mountain’s Sniper Rendezvous 
Competition, Blackwater Lodge’s Mid- 
Atlantic Challenge, Crosshairs’ New 
England Sniper Challenge, Autauga 
Rifles’ Super Sniper Shootout™, Autauga 
Sales’ European version of the same, 
Sniper’s Paradise Annual Sniper Chal- 
lenge, Operational Tactic’s World Sniper 
Championship™, Snipercraft’s Sniper- 
Week™, the Hickory Ground Hog & 
Egg Shoot, and the HardRock/Bottom 
Invitational Long Range Precision Rifle 
Shoot, are just a few that immediately 
come to mind. This, of course, doesn’t 
even begin to include the numerous local 
and state level sniper shoots that take 
place throughout the year. 

While choosing which match to 
attend is a daunting task, the preparation 
for even a single event can be much more 
troublesome. Many new competitors 
commonly ask, “What gear, besides 
the rifle, should we bring?” The second 
question, which usually comes after 
attending their first match, is, “How did 
you train and mentally prepare for the 
match?” There are usually other ques- 
tions but these two seem to dominate 
most conversations on the subject. 
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What Gear, Besides the Rifle, Should 
We Bring? 


Before the rifle is forgotten, I ask, 
“So, what do you shoot?” Using a barely 
adequate gun (1-1!/s MOA—and this is 
stretching it) only exasperates mediocre 
shooting, hinders good shooting, and 
makes poor shooting difficult to correct 
and coach. Always encourage a shooter 
to buy the BEST rifle/scope/mounts and 


if they can’t afford it, save and buy the: 


best. This is a definite, there is no such 
thing as a ‘starter’ rifle, that’s hogwash. 
Never settle on such a rifle, either for 
the job or in competition. Point the 
new shooter in the direction of a great 
SNIPER rifle gunsmith or commercial 
product properly designed for such a 
purpose. 

After the sniper rifle has made 
muster, I suggest the following pieces of 
major support equipment: The Back- 
pack, The Long Gun Pack Mat™ (Rifle 
carrier/Drag Bag/Shooting Mat), Ammu- 
nition, Non-rifle Optics, and a category I 
refer to as Everything Else. All of these 
combined represent the basics. 

The Backpack. For the longest time, 
I found myself unpacking my Eagle 
Becker Patrol Pack (similar to an ALICE 
ruck), which I use on the job [Roughing 
It Today (With apologies to Mark Twain), 
Tactical Shooter/June 1999], and recon- 
figuring it for competition. This minor 
inconvenience aside, the Becker was 


really too much gear for a sniper match. 
My partner and I soon found that our 
packs were usually '/2 empty—a waste 
to carry and crawl with. As Captain 
Bill Huskey/Opelika PD, AL, says to 
his troops, “If you don’t need the room, 
why carry the weight? Dump the full 
size pack for competitions and short 
term assignments and use something 
like the Liqua-Pak™ because it’s easier 
to handle.” 

Our search for a smaller pack, with 
a LARGE water reservoir (90 oz. or bet- 
ter), began and ended with the Eagle 
Liqua-Pak III™, shown in Photograph 
1. The inside holds a large 90 oz. reser- 
voir (the Liquidator™ system is of 
Eagle’s own—along the same lines as 
Camelbak®) and enough room inside 
for our necessary gear. On the outside, 
we’ve attached two Blackhawk (Eagle 
also makes this product) Folding .308 
Ammo Pouches (holds 20 rounds each) 
to ferry our ammunition around on the 
range (Photograph 2). This system is 
relatively small, lightweight, and can 
also serve as a light duty pack on the 
job, in support of (not a replacement 
for) your call out equipment for the field. 
Lieutenant Ray Smith/Phenix City PD, 
AL, who initially started the movement 
towards using this pack in competition, 
puts it best, “The bigger the pack, the 
more junk you will try to stuff in. I have 
seen some load themselves down with 
every gadget and special tool you can 


think of. To do the job, you need bullets, 
water, data book, food, binoculars, range 
finder, and maybe a windmeter. All of 
this and a lot more will fit in a three 
pocket Eagle pack.” 

The Long Gun Pack Mat™, Black- 
Hawk really hit the nail on the head with 
this product, creating a soft rifle carrying 
case, a shooting mat (27" x 50"), and 
finally a drag bag. 

As a police officer, it allows me to 
literally pack my “sniping office” up 
and go (Photograph 3a & 3b). As a 
competitor, it fills the same role but gives 
me something even more valuable in a 
competitive atmosphere, TIME. This 
thing is quick. Once your rifle is out, the 
shooting mat can be quickly unfolded 
with the flick of a wrist, creating a 
comfortable place to shoot. The shooting 
mat is fully functional; complete with a 
“rubberized” forward section called 
HawkTex®, which provides an excellent 
non-slip surface for the elbows. Another 
great feature includes a Velcro® strip that. 
runs horizontally at the business end of 
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“By attaching two BlackHawk Folding 
.308 20-Round Ammo Pouches to the 
rear of our Eagle Liqua-Pak™, we 
have enough ammo for a day’s shoot- 
ing at most sniper matches.” 


the mat. This allows the shooter to secure 
Velcro® compatible accessories to the 
mat in an easy reach location, while in 
position. We also find that an additional 
BlackHawk Folding .308 Ammo Pouch 
works very well here, along with a 
pocket to hold my Data Card System 
(Photograph 4). 

Its use as a drag bag can be best 
described as; “It does the job”. While not 
as rugged as a drag bag designed for this 
sole purpose, the Long Gun Pack Mat™ 
provides good protection, which is further 
enhanced by using a padded scope pro- 
tector with crown cover that is made by 


Photo #3a 


both BlackHawk and Eagle (Photograph 
5). L used this system as a drag bag at the 
SIG Arms Academy Advanced Tactical 
Marksman/Observer class and at several 
sniper competitions without any prob- 
lems. This is one piece of gear you will 
not regret purchasing. 

For those of you wondering why Eagle 
hasn’t entered this arena (Mat/Drag 
Bag/Soft Case), your wait may not be 
too long, John Carver, President of 
Eagle Industries, informed me they have 
a product in extensive research and 


Continued on next page 


3a: “The BlackHawk Long Gun Pack Mat™ allows a shooter to nestle their rifle 
in a protective cocoon. In this photo, the rifle is strapped in. Then...” 

3b: “...the pack is folded up like a briefcase. Looking at the right side of the Long 
Gun Pack Mat™, a protective crown (barrel end) is used to keep out weeds and 
dirt while using the product as a drag bag. The zippered pocket shown on the face 
of the Pack Mat™ in this photo is for a Camelbak® hydration system. If the 
Camelbak® pocket is used, it creates a horrible bump in the mat when unfolded 


for use.” 


Photo #3b 
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Advice For The New Tactical 


Shooting Competitor 
Continued 
development right now. He also 


informed me that there product would 
be vastly superior to anything currently 
offered. Knowing Eagle, that’s a good 
possibility. 

Ammunition. Nothing frustrates a 
rifleman worse than garbage ammuni- 
tion. Either handload your own high 
quality match ammunition (nearly all 
professional police snipers don’t, for 
liability reasons) or stick with a true 
match grade round that has proven field 
performance. For those taking the 
commercial ammunition route, the picky 
shooters I know shoot one of two brands: 
Federal or Black Hills. There are others 
but these seem to be the norm. 

The Federal Cartridge Company, 
under the Gold Medal® banner, makes 
the most popular American match rifle 
cartridges. This fact should not be too 
surprising, since Federal had the distinc- 
tion of being the only commercial firm 
around that made a quality match grade 
round in bulk. But that is changing fast. 

Black Hills Ammunition is right on 
the heels of Federal. Their bold red 
boxes, with the Black Hills logo, have 
been seen on the range more frequently 
and the performance is, at minimum, 
equal to Federal’s best. 

While they may not be personalized 
hand loads, churned from a trusty ‘O’ 
press, neither Federal nor Black Hills 
should disappoint. 

Non-Rifle Optics. This area, more 
than any other, is where many competi- 
tors decide to ‘take the cheap route’. 
Don’t do it. Nothing complements a 
great sniper/observer team like a fine 
quality spotting scope and binocular 
combination, allowing the team to see 
their targets with greater flexibility and 
clarity. It could be the difference 
between winning (seeing) and losing 
(not seeing), whether at a competition or 
on the job. 

The preferred spotting scope comes 
with a 45°-degree offset 25x (or in this 
area of magnification) Long Eye Relief 
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(LER) eyepiece (Photograph 6). This 
configuration is most comfortable and is 
‘glasses friendly’, since the LER allows 
you to see a full field of view while hold- 
ing your eye nearly 11/2 inches off the 
eyepiece. Currently, the most popular 
spotting scope glass belongs to high 
quality brands like IOR, Kowa or even 
the expensive Swarovski. You will pay 
[Scope/Complete Stand/Eyepiece = (as 
of 6/22/00) around the area of $800] 
some significant money for quality but 


the superior visual advantage is well 
worth the money. 

Binoculars should be durable and 
clear. There are many brands out there 
that can do the job. Conduct some 
research (reading articles by Jacob 
Gottfredson would be a great start), try 
before you buy, and refuse to settle on a 
mediocre set of glass. More often than 
not, a set of binoculars will be in your 
hands when you find yourself in a lousy 
contorted position and want to see your 


“The Long Gun Pack Mat™ unfolded and ready for action. The 20 round ammo 
pouch, attached to the mat by way of a Velcro® strip, is in a handy location, along 
with the Data Card System book pouch. Hydration needs can be supplied by the 


Eagle Liqua-Pak"™, which is nearby.” 


Photo #5 


“A padded scope cover and barrel crown cover are a very cheap insurance policy 
for your rifle in the field. In Photo 3a, one can easily see why we use the padded 
scope cover when wheeling our rifle around in a Pack Mat™.,” 


target area FAST. It’s then you say, “Boy, I wish I had bought...” 
Too late. 

Everything Else. This consists of gear that we have found 
useful. The short list includes laser range finder, windmeter, 
reference material, and some other convenience items. 

Laser range finders can be found in almost any outdoor 
catalog. Those offered have a reputation for accuracy and 
are quite simple to use. The ever-popular Bushnell laser range 
finder, which we use, is very dependable and has provided us 
with extremely accurate readings. In any case, whether your 
choice is a Leica, Bushnell, Tasco, Swarovski, or some other 
brand, this is a nice item to have in your bag of tricks. 

Since a sniper’s most difficult long-range challenge will be 
the wind; a quality windmeter would seem to be a prudent 
investment. There are many available and they range from junk 
to marine (sailboat) quality. We chose the Kestrel, since it’s the 
pocket choice of competitive yachtsmen around here. This 
was enough to convince me that the unit is not only durable but 
accurate (guys who own/captain multi-million dollar racing 
yachts tend to buy good stuff—a rare thing that we can enjoy too). 

Any mention of gear would not be complete without 
some guidebooks for the sniper to refer back to. I recommend 
three definite reads: The Ultimate Sniper, by Major John 
Plaster (Paladin Press); The Military and Police Sniper, by 
Mike Lau (Precision Shooting); and Survive Safely Anywhere, 
The SAS Survival Manual, by John ‘Lofty’ Wiseman (Crown 
Publishers). The sniper books by Lau and Plaster complement 
each other, while Wiseman’s book includes some great field 


“This is an older Kowa TSN-1 spotting scope body with a 
25X Long Eye Relief (LER) eyepiece. The scope can be spun 
in its cradle, allowing for many different positions of the 
eyepiece. While on the subject of spotting scopes, find a 
spotting scope stand that is durable and stable. Ours is a 
Mo’s Competitive Supplies (MCS, Brookfield, CT) Scope 
Stand, which was developed by Highpower shooters.” 


skills for any sniper or outdoorsman. This information, coupled 
with the sniper’s personal LogBook and Data Card System 
[The Field Shooter’s Logbook, Tactical Shooter/July 2000] 
create a nearly limitless sea of useful information. 

Convenience items placed in my Eagle Liqua-Pak III™, 
which require little explanation but are often overlooked, 
include: Fog proofer for eyeglasses (a problem that only seems 
to present itself on a really important shot), Gore-Tex® rain 
gear (trousers & jacket), a small tarp (a poncho in a pinch) to 
cover gear on a rainy line, bug repellant, a Leatherman®, a 
small snack (protein bars work well, avoid things that melt 
easy), and sun block. All these small items will serve you well 
on the line during a competition and one more thing, don’t 
forget to fill the 90-0z. bladder with water. 


How Did You Train and Mentally Prepare for the Match? 


Let’s tackle this in two parts, starting with some training 
ideas and we will finish things off with some solid ‘keep your 
nerve’ in competition tips. 

Training for Competition. Here are some basic guidelines 
to follow: 


1) Know the type of match you are about to attend. While all 
sniper matches test a sniper team’s ability to detect, direct, 


Continued on next page 
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Continued 


and hit things at varying distances, 
they do differ. Is it a Restricted 
Match for a certain crowd (usually 
Military or Police), a Combined 
Match (usually Military and Police), 
or is it an Open Match (come one, 
come all). Once you know the type 
of match you will be attending, gear 
your training efforts in that particu- 
lar area. For example: If the match 
is a Restricted Match for police, 
practicing on 400 to 1,000 yard 
targets might not be the best use of 
your time. Many police events rarely 
exceed the 300 yard line. A hint: A 
little research on the Internet, where 
most matches are posted, and a few 
chats with past match participants 
can uncover many, or at least some, 
match ‘secrets’ that can be used to 
enhance your training efforts. 

2) Know your weapons system. Have a 
system that allows you to adjust your 
weapon’s settings in a quick fashion. 
Study your Logbook or Data Card 
System whenever you have some 
down time. Try to create a mental 
picture of what is contained inside 
so that information can be found 
quickly when on the firing line. Time 
is a precious commodity at a sniper 
match that not only tests a sniper 
team’s equipment knowledge but 
their communication skills as well 
(see paragraph 4). 

3) Know your partner’s weapons 
system. In some matches, they force 
competitors to switch rifles for an 
event. A hint here, if you both use 
the same basic system for making 
adjustments, the task becomes much 
easier. Keep it simple. 

4) Concentrate on developing effective 
communications between you and 
your partner so that it becomes 
second nature. Communication 
deficiencies are an area of weakness 
that match directors love to expose. A 
favorite drill of ours is a target filled 
with MOA sized geometrical shapes, 
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where only the observer is allowed 
to see a ‘key’ and then guides the 
sniper in to the designated targets 
shown on the ‘key’ (Photograph 7). 
The team then has | minute to hit all 
the targets. Times are then decreased 
as proficiency increases. This type 
of training is an excellent communi- 
cation building exercise for any 
sniper/observer team. 

5) Practice stalking and target recogni- 
tion from a hide. Many matches 
cause a team to either crawl into or 
select a hide, while match cadre 
attempt to find them. Once in posi- 
tion, the sniper team must identify 
some mark or object without being 
seen. Some matches even use blanks 
that once fired, give the cadre a 
chance to locate the sniper team 
before giving them full credit for the 
exercise. 

6) If you have already attended a sniper 
match, practice courses of fire from 
past matches. We’ve been doing this 
for years and it does work. 


Photo #7 


Mental Games. When | attended the 
CT Police Academy in 1989, we had a 
chief firearms instructor, Nate Tanguay, 
who said, “Shooting is 90% mental” 
and that good marksmanship demands 
a certain mental fortitude. He would 
finish his lecture with his famous line of, 
“Now don’t choke during qualification.” 
Many did. They knew the elements of 
good shooting but let their mind beat 
them. 

Dr. Aleksandr A. Yur’ yev, in his book 
Competitive Shooting (NRA Publica- 
tions), refers to this phenomena as the 
“prestart condition”, which can occur 
before and during a competition. Dr. 
Yur’yev describes this condition as 
follows (Page 356, 24 Paragraph): 


“INTENSE EXCITEMENT DURING 
THE PRESTART CONDITION MAY 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY A SHARP 
QUICKENING OF THE PULSE THAT 
SOMETIMES REACHES 120 OR 
MORE BEATS’ PER MINUTE. 
BECAUSE OF THE RISE IN BLOOD 


“Most sniper matches allow the shooter to keep their used targets for record, 
provide unused targets for training at home, or do both. These targets can later be 
repaired, duplicated, and used for training. This particular target is a great way to 
build communications between a sniper/observer team. The ‘key’ located on the 
right, can only be seen by the observer; while the target, left, is all the sniper sees. 
The observer must then direct the sniper’s fire into all the targets on his ‘key’. 
This target was courtesy of Autauga Rifles Super Sniper Shootout™.” 


PRESSURE AND QUICKENING OF 
THE PULSE, THE SHOOTER FEELS 
A STRONG PULSATION THAT 
SIGNIFICANTLY INCREASES THE 
RHYTHMICAL PULSATING | OS- 
CILLATIONS OF THE GUN. THE 
SHOOTER’S BREATHING BECOMES 
QUICKER AND SHALLOWER AND 
HE FEELS HOT AND PERSPIRES. HIS 
ANXIETY AFFECTS MUSCLE TONE 
AND THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THE MOTOR APPARATUS IN SUCH 
A WAY THAT HIS GUN BEGINS 
TO OSCILLATE SIGNIFICANTLY 
AND, CONSCIOUS OF THE LOSS 
OF STABILITY IN HIS POSITION, 
THE SHOOTER BECOMES EVEN 
MORE EXCITED. ...THIS HAS A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT ON THE 
SHOOTER WHICH PRODUCES FEEL- 
INGS OF FEAR, INDECISIVENESS, 
AND APPREHENSION ABOUT HIS 
SCORE” 


object 10 yards in front of me and I 
intensely study it. Its shape, size and 
color. Things start to slow down and I 
bring myself back to the gun. Now it’s 
just me, the gun, and the pebble (or 
whatever I found). I’ve entered what 
many shooters call ‘the bubble’. It’s then 
that I take the shot. 

Some shooters go through a short 
ritual of phrases that are designed to 
calm them down; while others have cer- 
tain words they say to themselves that 
trigger a calming effect; and some even 
perform barely noticeable exercises that 
provide relaxation for them. In any case, 
all roads lead to ‘the bubble’. A state of 
utter concentration. Focus, focus, focus. 
A feeling of “I WILL make this happen” 
rather than “I may make this happen”. 
Doubt is out. That is what occurs in ‘the 
bubble’. 

Masters of these mind games pop in 
and out of their ‘bubble’, while others 
struggle with the invisible zipper that 


Sound familiar? It starts out as simple could let them in. Practice this each and 


invaluable personal contacts, equipment 
lessons, field craft, and pushes your 
sniper/observer team to its limits. Police 
snipers should shoot military courses 
and visa versa. Open events, like the 
Hickory Ground Hog & Egg Shoot, are 
fun events that will, if nothing else, cer- 
tainly teach a lesson in Humility 101 and 
long range precision shooting. 

Learn all there is to know about the 
craft of sniping, because someday, you 
just might find yourself in a position 
that requires those diversified past 
experiences to succeed. 


*§pecial thanks to Lieutenant Ray 
Smith and Captain Bill Huskey for their 
input. 

**T have included some specific 
names of products in this article and want 
to note that I am not on anyone’s payroll 
to endorse them—they simply work. 


O 


“butterflies in the stomach” or excitement, 
but excitement over what? In a sniper 
competition, it’s the fear of letting your 
team down by poor shooting, that’s what, 
and if left unchecked, it turns into a form 
of shooting anxiety as described above. 
In order to combat this destructive 
cycle; stop it when it starts. Simply 
relax. Use whatever mental means 
necessary but devise a way to ‘calm 
down’ in such a manner that no one 
else notices. My favorite way to relax 
amounts to finding a blade of grass, a 
small stone, or some other insignificant 


every time you travel to the range for 
practice. If while shooting, you find 
yourself looking at flies around you 
while you shoot, or other nonsense, you 
are NOT in ‘the bubble’. Redirect your- 
self by calming down and focusing at the 
task at hand. You’ll know you have 
arrived the first time a bee stings you 
(usually at the rifle’s report) and then 
wonder how long he was there. Now 
that’s concentration. 

Closing. Competitive sniper shooting 
is a great way to hone your skills as 
a precision marksman. It provides 
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BY JOHN C. SIMPSON 


A discussion of sniper marksmanship 
shouldn’t get very far before the subject 
of moving targets pops up. This is 
because of the distinct possibility that a 
sniper will have to shoot at a human target 
and humans are capable of movement. In 
cases where targets are running directly 
towards or away from the counterterrorist 
sniper only the ordinary challenges of 
sniper marksmanship are present (police 
snipers in the audience should consider 
the consequences of shooting a perp in the 
back while he’s fleeing the scene). 

There is a problem, however in train- 
ing an agency’s snipers to engage bad 
guys who aren’t standing still. And it’s 
a problem caused by a class of sniper 
instructors/authors who think that a 
copying machine is another word for 
word processor. 

Before I go any farther, here is a 
quote from Department of the Army 
Training Circular 23-14, Sniper Train- 
ing and Employment, 14 June 1989 on 
the subject of moving targets: “Engaging 
moving targets not only requires the 
sniper to determine the target distance 
and [its’] effects on the round, but he 
must also consider the lateral speed 
of the target, the round’s time of flight, 
and the placement of a proper lead 
to compensate for both. These added 
variables increase the possibility of a 
miss. THEREFORE, THE SNIPER 
SHOULD ENGAGE MOVING 
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BC=.464 MV=2600 


TARGETS WHEN IT IS THE ONLY 
OPTION (Emphasis added). 

As a side note, that manual and the 
one that replaced it (Field Manual 23-10) 
both have the formula addressed in this 
article for calculating required leads 
based on the bullet’s time of flight. They 
are both lacking in ANY tabular listing 
of the time of flight data necessary to use 
the formula they provide. The authors 
of the latest manual must use the same 
definition of word processor previously 
mentioned here. 

A further search of the available liter- 
ature reveals the concept of “standard 
leads”. Basically this means that for 


every circumstance of moving target 


there is a unique “lead”, or distance in 
front of the target that one can aim 
and hit the target. These usually take 
the form of a table where the sniper can 
conveniently look up the range and target 
speed of his intended victim. It’s always 
made me suspicious that most moving 
target training is conducted at known 
distances. These tables are often defend- 
ed as being “starting leads”. Pardon the 
pun, but I still don’t know where this 
start leads to. 

Back when I was a sniper instructor 
for Special Forces, mover training 
consisting of cutting down standard sil- 
houette (or bobber) targets to represent 
the side view of a human being. These 
were moved back and forth down range 
from the students in a set pattern of speeds 
such as slow walk, fast walk and runner. 


This pattern also included which direction 
the target would be moving. Students 
would then be allowed to fire a shot for 
each pass while their partner observed the 
strike of the round and scribbled correc- 
tions into a notebook in anticipation of 
the next time the pattern was repeated. All 
the while instructors would walk up and 
down the firing line exhorting these future 
snipers to “get that data” in anticipation of 
the moving target examination. 

The data thus obtained consisted 
of a list of leads in accordance with 
the prearranged pattern. It was an odd 
coincidence that a practice seemed 
to immediately precede the record fire. 
“Data” obtained on a Tuesday practice 
usually didn’t apply to a Friday record 
fire in movers. 

Unfortunately, the skills developed in 
this exercise (out to 600 yards) did not 
prepare anyone to engage moving people 
in the real world. What in fact was being 
tested was the ability of the target han- 
dlers moving the targets down range to 
maintain a constant speed and smooth 
rhythm. One associate of mine went so 
far as to suggest, facetiously, that instead 
of shooting, we could simply time the 
consistency of the target speeds and 
award the scores that way! 

The most important enabling skill in 
engaging moving targets was lacking 
there as in most other programs!. That 
skill is the ability to first estimate the 
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speed of the target. In 1993, I was the 
Rangemaster for the Known Distance 
event in the 1st Annual Winter Invitation- 
al Sniper Competition held at Fort 
Devens, Mass and sponsored by the 10th 
Special Forces Group (Airborne)?. This 
KD course of fire had a stationary, “snap” 
and mover events (with the 
Editor’s kind indulgence I might describe 
the whole course of fire in print one day). 
Attendees represented a cross section of 
military and law enforcement snipers. In 
order to put the standard lead theory to 
the test I designed the mover event as a 
lottery for the target handlers wherein 
target speeds and directions were ran- 
domized on slips of paper “drawn” by a 
target handler before each iteration. 

Specifically, a month before the 
event, my partner SFC Michael Moore 
and I retreated to our office where I 
wrote on a different target speed and 
direction on each of five slips of paper: 
Left to Right Slow Patrol, Right to 
Left Slow Patrol, Left to Right Slow 
Walk, Right to left Slow Walk and Left 
to Right Fast Walk. These slips were 
drawn from a box and copied in order 
on a piece of paper. This was done for 
each firing point (five in all). 

The participants were handed a sheet 
of paper with the course of fire on the 
morning of the match. My good friend 
(and worthy sniper) Don Alexander 
(now a Chief Warrant Officer in 5th 
Special Forces Group) paid me an 
extreme compliment: In a gathering of 
the competitors before the course of fire 
was handed out, I heard that Don said 
“Now I know the guy who designed 
this, and John doesn’t think like normal 
people!” Don, by the way was the top 
shooter in the Known Distance Match. 

On Range Day, I was in the pit with 
the target handlers and Mike was on line 
with the competitors. I handed a sealed 
envelope to each target operator and 
had him open it. The only Pit commands 
I would give were to be STANDBY, 
TARGETS UP and MOVE. I wouldn’t 
call cadence and target handlers were 
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told to interpret their instructions as 
far as speed. 

At the beginning of each firing order, 
some competitors were faced with a tar- 
get moving left to right, some right to 
left with different target speeds. After all 
the firing orders had completed the first 
stage at 200 yards, several teams were 
heard giving up all hope of engaging a 
mover under these circumstances. 

Since this exercise was repeated at 
300 and 400 yards, I merely had the tar- 
get handlers swap slips of paper between 
each other. 

Based on this experience, an exercise 
that Mike Moore and I came up with was 
a target on a stick like a standard mover. 
The target however, consisted of a 19 inch 
wide E type silhouette with a cut down 
mover target sticking out it’s back like a 
fin. So when the target was stationary and 
facing forward it was full size and when it 
was turned to move it was 
a side target. We also camouflaged the 
target with spray paint and placed it 
behind the target berm with an operator. 
The target was raised while two sniper 
teams (this was a sustainment exercise) 
had to detect the target and engage. First 
team to register a hit got the score. The 
guys would fire at a stationary target 
which would react to a round cracking 
nearby like a person might: running like 
hell out of the area! All of a sudden, turn- 
ing to the base leads page, reading the 
lead to the sniper and firing became a 
little more difficult. In one variation I had 
this target just walking a guard post back 
and forth. Some teams were pulled off the 
line after five minutes because they hadn’t 
fired. Did I forget to mention that the tar- 
get came to a complete halt before turning 
around to go back the way it came? One 
of the contributing factors revealed when 
I quizzed the teams afterwards was that 
the target turned around before reaching 
the sniper’s “ambush point”. 

My research turned up another refer- 
ence which is apparently not widely read 
even by the people that have access to 
it! Department of the Army Field 
Manual 23-9, M16A1_ and M16A2 


Rifle Marksmanship dated 3 July 
1989. In this document is outlined the 


principle of a “single lead rule” (albeit for 
iron sights) wherein the shooter doesn’t 
have to precisely know the target speed 
and distance to successfully engage a 
mover with iron sights. The information 
presented here began from this conceptual 
starting point. 

NOTE: For the purposes of this 
article, I have used ballistic data for a 
168 grain Boat Tailed Hollow Point 
Match bullet with a Ballistic Coefficient 
of .464 and with a muzzle velocity of 
2600 feet per second (FPS). The use 
of this data does not constitute an 
endorsement of this particular cartridge 
regardless of manufacturer. 

To determine the optimum lead for a 
given target speed, we simply use the 
formula: 


TIME OF FLIGHT IN SECONDS 
X TARGET SPEED IN FEET 
PER SECOND = LEAD IN FEET. 


Using the previously listed ballistic 
data and the BALTEC! ballistics pro- 
gram, I found the bullet’s time of flight 
in 100 yard increments out to 600: 


Table 1 
RANGE TIME OF 
IN FLIGHT IN 
YARDS SECONDS 
0 0 
100 119 
200 249 © 
300 389 
400 539 
500 .705 
600 .886 
700 1.081 


The next thing I wanted to do was 
calculate the leads required in inches 
to hit the center of the target. I used the 
target speeds of 1, 2, 4 and 6 feet per 
second as being a reasonable spread. 
Let’s look at the example of a laterally 
moving target traveling | foot per sec- 
ond. While our bullet takes .119 seconds 
to travel one hundred yards, our target 
will move 1.428 inches in the same 
amount of time. Therefore, to hit a given 
point on the target, we must aim ahead 


or “lead” that point by about 1.5 inches. 
For a target located at 500 yards, how- 
ever, our bullet now requires .705 
seconds to reach the target. In this same 
period of time, a target traveling one 
foot per second will travel 8.460 inches 
(See Figure 1). 

At the other end of the scale, we have 
a target moving at 6 feet per second. In 
the time it takes our bullet to travel 100 
yards (.119 seconds you'll remember), 
our target can travel 8.568 inches! The 
leads required to hit our 6 foot per sec- 
ond target are summarized in Figure 2. 

Referring to Figure 3, all the leads 
have been worked out and presented for 
comparison. Note the difference in 
required leads at 600 yards for just a one 
foot per second difference in target 
speed. For the snipers in the audience, a 
difference of 10.5 inches at 600 yards is 
a difference of one and three quarter 
minutes of angle or about a half a mil. 
What we need to take away from this is 
an inescapable fact. If you are going to 
apply standard leads based on target 
speed, you’d better first be able to look at 
a moving target and know the speed. 

So we need to put the parlor tricks 
away and shelve 600 yard movers for the 
present. What we need to know at this 
point is how far can we reasonably expect 
to hit a mover without knowing the 
precise range or the precise speed. My 
recommendation is the single lead rule. 


The Single Lead Rule 

Working under the assumption of a 
single lead, I chose the leading edge of 
the target as being immediately recog- 
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Man, Myth and Movers 
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nizable and providing a ready reference 
for the vertical cross-hair in a rifle scope. 
On a 9" target, it follows that the leading 
edge is half the distance or 4.5" from the 
center of the target. Therefore, if our 
desired point of impact is the center of 
the target, aiming at the leading edge will 
always provide 4.5 inches of lead from 
the center and 9" from the trailing edge. 

Now we need to determine the 
margin for error or the envelope in which 
we can engage targets with a single 
lead. Starting with a one FPS target, we 
compare the lead in inches required to 
hit in the center with the 4.5 inches from 
the leading edge to the center. We can 
see that except at very close distances, 
holding on the leading edge will enable 
us to engage one foot per second movers 
out to 300 yards (Figure 1). You have 
probably noticed that if we use the whole 
width of the target (9 inches) a leading 
edge hold at 500 yards should result in a 
trailing edge hit. This fails to take into 
account the larger group size and 
increased influence of environmental 
factors like the wind. 

Taking the other extreme, by compar- 
ing our leading edge lead with the 6 foot 
per second required leads, we see in Fig. 
2 that at close ranges we are still within 
the width of the target. At 100 yards, 
though, we see that the shots will fall 
about 4" behind the desired point of 
impact (or a half inch from the trailing 
edge). To provide a margin of safety, we 
would then conclude that no shots would 
be taken on movers beyond 100 yards. 
This holds true unless we could train 
and test the ability to estimate target 
speed. Keep in mind however, that the 
law enforcement sniper has the inviolate 
necessity to positively identify his target 
before applying deadly force in defense 
of someone’s life. 

In conclusion, I wanted this article 
to help you look at your movers training 
in a new light. Some sniper authorities 
out there will grumble “that’s just his 
opinion”. I would respond by pointing 
out that it’s not just an opinion if you can 
show the math. As a matter of interest, 
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this method of training has been adopted 
at the Federal Law Enforcement Train- 
ing Center (FLETC) for their Precision 
Rifle/Observer Program?. At the very 
least, you should concentrate on ran- 
domized movers and eliminate the 
“canned” exercise that can breed false 
confidence. In hostage rescue work I 
have always maintained that it is often 
more important to brief your limitations 
rather than your capabilities. Finally, the 
next time you see an advertisement for 
a moving target system that shows a 19 
inch wide target “side stepping” it’s way 
to glory, call a flag on the play. 
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! One exception is the 800 yard “Stop 
and Go” Mover in the US Marine Corps 
program. A cut down silhouette target is 
moved across the target front and stops 
at a random point in it’s travel. An excel- 
lent course of fire that really needs to be 
employed more. 

2 Just to show you it’s a small communi- 
ty, John Peterson of SIGARMS was the 
Rangemaster for the Urban Shoot Match 
at the same competition back when 
he was on active duty at 10th Group 
SOTIC. 

3 Under the guidance of Mr. Tom Kadar 
when he created and ran PROP. He is 
now Chief of CISM Branch at FLETC. 
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For the uninitiated, military sniping 
usually involves precision shooting with 
a limited number of rounds directed 
towards high-value targets of opportuni- 
ty in a fairly large operational theater. 
Shots are occasionally taken under 200 
yards, but since distance is our friend, 
the range is often considerably greater, 
with 400 to 600 yards considered opti- 
mal, and safer. At medium range the U.S. 
.308 round is the preferred choice. With 
proper ammunition the .308 is effective 
out to roughly 500 yards. Between 500 
and 800 yards the slightly more power- 
ful, but less efficient, .300 Win Mag is 
usually preferred. Beyond 800 yards our 
beloved .50 BMG is the weapon of 
choice, and this has been proven accurate 
at ranges exceeding a mile. The .50 was 
especially valuable in Desert Storm, 
where flat terrain and lack of foliage did 
not afford cover, forcing troops to reach 
out and touch at distances greatly 
exceeding 1,000 yards. As a side note, 
the .50 is so powerful that a muzzle 
brake is usually added to reduce recoil. 
While this helps, the shock of firing and 
the greatly increased noise level often 
disorients the man behind the trigger 
after a few shots. While muzzle brakes 
increase the noise level that the shooter 
feels (by a factor of 64) the noise level 
perceived by those in the target area is 
greatly reduced. 


Domestic or law-enforcement sniping 
usually involves a raid, counter sniping, 
or a hostage/rescue situation. Typically, 
the ranges are much closer, with 83 yards 
considered average. A tactical officer will 
be closely tied to his/her supervisor by 
radio, and will often be deployed as part 
of a team. If a hostage is involved extreme 
precision will be necessary in order to 
totally neutralize the perpetrator(s) 
without injury to the hostage(s). Often 
two or more police snipers will fire at 
the same time. This can be extremely 
effective when properly orchestrated. It 
is important that the muzzle of a police 
rifle be stabilized or compensated with a 
suppressor or muzzle rise dampener so 
one can see his shot strike and assess its 
effect immediately. If a recoil stabilizer 
is employed the greatly increased muzzle 
blast will be severe. Radio/ear muffs 
are mandatory to protect the shooter’s 
hearing. 

We must also add a third category to 
the list, and this involves military forces 
being deployed in a “peace keeping” 
role, as U.S. and NATO forces currently 
are in Bosnia. Here we have enemy 
snipers preying on women, children and 
other innocent civilians from hidden 
positions in an area where high ground 
and cover are abundant. We need very 
capable sniper/observers equipped with 
the finest optics and rifles that will reach 
out and neutralize at extreme ranges. 

Only part of a sniper’s role involves 


(Photo courtesy of Pete Carpentier, 
Jr. of Corpus Christi, Texas). 


shooting with extreme accuracy. The use 
of optics and skill at concealment allow 
observation and communication to a 
considerable degree, and these skills are 
at times even more important than the 
ability to destroy what one is observing. 


Brief History of the Development of 
the Sniper 

Any history is a story of how different 
countries have had to learn the same 
simple things over and over and over. 
The old proverb — “In time of peace, 
prepare for war” was good advice 2,000 
years ago. It is true today, and will be 
true 2,000 years from now. Countries 
which have had to use hunting as a way 
of life have historically had more success 
in war because the process of learning 
how to be a good stalker and marksman 
starts very early in life. Hunting teaches 
one the urgency required to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity instantly, and 
this often makes a difference between 
the success or failure of a mission. A 
country cannot take firearms from its 
citizens and then suddenly expect 
them to be able to perform effectively 
as soldiers by giving them a crash course 
in riflery a week before they are dumped 
on a battlefield. 

It is interesting to look at the earlier 
attempts to colonize North America by 
Caucasians. Starting with Leif Erikson 
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about the year 1000, wave after wave of 
settlers hit the beaches and attempted to 
build settlements — only to be slaugh- 
tered by natives armed with bows and 
flint tipped arrows. As old as the flint 
arrowhead may be, it remains an incred- 
ibly deadly weapon. Europeans went 
from spears and swords to longbows, 
and then to crossbows. A crude iron 
bottle laid on the ground came to be used 
as a small cannon. It wasn’t until the 
1500s that the development of the 
muzzle loading matchlock and a crude 
gunpowder made from charcoal, sulfur, 
and crystallized urine (saltpeter) allowed 
the new American settlers to overwhelm 
their indigenous attackers and gain a 
foothold. As Americans learned to hunt, 
the crude muskets and blunderbusses 
turned to a more highly developed 
firearm with a long rifled barrel, to take 
better advantage of the slow-burning 
impulse from the crude gunpowder of 
the day. While the polished, rifled bore 
offered the advantage of accuracy, the 
sulfur and the salty components of 
crystallized urine in black powder were 
very corrosive to the inside of a barrel. 
Constant attention was required to keep 
rust at bay. Smokeless powder and 
non-corrosive priming are luxuries that 
few in today’s world truly appreciate. 
Native American bows propelled 
arrows to about 150 feet per second, 
while the more developed bows of desert 
tribes near Turkey and Asia were capable 
of moving carefully streamlined arrows 
at velocities approaching 350 feet per 
second. American bows had a maximum 
range of about 120 yards, while a com- 
posite Turkish bow could propel a short 
streamlined shaft up to 600 yards. The 
English longbow stood somewhere in 
the middle, with an extended range 
of roughly 230 yards, and practical 
accuracy approaching 60 yards. North 
American natives often hunted humans 
as they hunted game; shooting arrows 
from close concealment at individual 
targets. The American settlers learned 
from the natives, also discharging a sin- 
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gle shot from concealment at individual 
game animals. Their rifles were capable 
of driving a single .40 caliber ball to a 
velocity of roughly 1,000 feet per second. 
The use of more powder would propel 
lead balls over the edge of the speed of 
sound in air (roughly 1,100 fps), causing 
a ballistic crack — hence the origin of the 
term “crack shot” referring to a capable 
rifleman discharging a more powerful 
weapon, the “magnum” of that age. 
Powder was expensive, so hunters of that 
time used only enough to economically 
dispatch wild game. Black powder muz- 
zle-loaders constantly varied their charge, 
depending on the target. The term “loaded 
for bear” now indicates a very serious 
intent. While native arrows worked best 
within 30 to 40 yards, a rifle ball extend- 
ed the range to 100 yards, finally giving 
white settlers an advantage. 

German-American immigrants 
improved their rifle-making skills, and 
the colonists honed their ability to use 
them effectively. When British .69 cal- 
iber muskets were discharged at massed 
enemy troops within 100 yards, they were 
quite effective. They were quite useless 
when aimed at individuals hiding behind 
cover beyond 150 yards. 

By the time the struggle for state 
rights turned into the American Civil 
War in 1861, the rifle had been further 
developed. The Confederacy enlisted 
about a million men. The tradition of 
hunting in the South was well devel- 
oped, and rifles were in a state of flux, 
as the move from muzzleloader to 
the more rapidly cycled breechloader 
was in progress. Interestingly, well over 
a hundred years later that strong 
Southern tradition of hunting and 
firearms still exists today. Many of 
America’s finest snipers come from 
the Southeastern United States. 

Enfield and Springfield .58 caliber 
infantry rifles were accurate and deadly 
out to 400 yards. The Confederacy 
imported very expensive rifles from 
England made by Whitworth and by Kerr. 
These were fitted both with fine metallic 
and telescopic sights. Although still 
loaded from the muzzle and powered 
with black powder, these rifles and the 


men who fired them were extremely 
capable. The soft lead bullets were easily 
accurate out to 800 yards, and kills were 
recorded at ranges of up to 1,500 yards. 
Gone were the blazing red and white 
uniforms that made such wonderful 
targets. Replacing them were uniforms 
of subdued blue, gray and green. Many 
of the elite pinned leaves to their caps 
and uniforms so as to cloak their outlines 
and positions more effectively. Soldiers 
blackened their faces and hands to help 
them blend into their surroundings. 

The Union side amassed roughly 
three million men, and while extreme 
accuracy was not as_ rigorously 
embraced in the more industrialized 
North, it was not neglected either. 
Berdan made a pitch to the North’s lead- 
ership, and organized two regiments 
of Sharpshooters, apparently so named 
because they used mostly breech load- 
ing, falling block rifles produced by 
Christian Sharps. Outfitted in dark green 
uniforms, the men and their .52 caliber 
Sharps rifles could each fire a shot every 
six seconds — withering fire when 
directed from prone by groups of men at 
advancing columns. While the Sharps 
rifle was a good 500 yard gun, many 
of the elite in Berdan’s Sharpshooters 
laid aside their Sharps rifles and took 
up more accurate rifles with telescopic 
sights when occasion called for it. After 
the war Berdan went on to Russia, where 
he spent many productive years helping 
that country produce rifles and ammu- 
nition. The primer that bears his name 
is used in almost all the cartridges in 
countries from Europe eastward to the 
Pacific Ocean. In some ways it is far 
superior to the English Boxer primer. 

There are several possible derivations 
for the word sniper. Some roots start 
with the word snip, which means to cut 
or take a little bit off. In sawmills, the 
word snipe refers to a small bite that a 
planer takes off when it comes to the end 
of a board. Some sources trace the word 
back to British hunters in India, who 
used to shoot small birds called snipes, 
but I think this is a stretch. Because 
they often shot in small numbers, snipers 
usually took long shots at more valuable 


targets, such as ranking officers and 
critical platoon members. The univer- 
sal definition of sniping today refers to 
carefully aimed fire, directed from 
concealment, at relatively long ranges. 
The development of gunpowder 
made from nitrated cellulose (usually the 
leftovers of cotton, called linters, and/ 
or wood pulp, both of which are treated 
in nitric and sulfuric acid), the metallic 
cartridge, and jacketed bullets allowed 
ultimate improvements in velocity and 
trajectory. While the average bow was 
limited to about 200 feet per second, 
blackpowder and a rifled tube advanced 
that velocity to about 1,200 fps. Nitrated 
cellulose (smokeless powder) provided 
more energy for acceleration, while the 
metal case and a jacketed lead bullet 
allowed the pressures to reach higher 
levels before the cork was popped and 
the mass of burned gas expanded to push 
the projectile out of the case and into 
the bore. It has often been said that all 
burning takes place before a projectile 
can move from its case. In reality that 
may not be entirely true, but it is mostly 
true. Pressure drops rapidly before a 
rifle’s projectile has moved more than 
five inches, severely limiting terminal 
velocity. Smokeless powder allowed 
Mauser’s rifle bullets of the late 1800s 
to reach a speed well over ten times that 
of the bow and arrow — about 3,000 fps. 
Speeds beyond that figure are possible in 
extreme cases, but by and large we are 
still limited to similar velocities today. 
Experimentation and small technological 
advances will give us 20 feet per second 
here and 60 feet per second there, but it 
will take a major advance in propellants 
to give us another two or three thousand 
feet per second. If a powder could be 
developed that burned in a truly progres- 
sive manner and gave steady pressures 
hovering around 50,000 pounds per 
square inch all the way to the muzzle, 
much higher velocities would be possible. 
Mauser’s bolt action rifle of 1898 
propelled a 7.92 mm, 154 grain jacketed 
bullet to roughly 2,900 feet per second. 
Our state-of-the-art .308 of today pushes 
a 168-grain bullet to roughly 2,700 fps. 
A hundred years of technology has only 


given us non-corrosive priming material 
and slightly better accuracy. After 
much experimentation with expanding 
and fragmenting bullets, the Hague 
convention of 1899 limited most of 
the nations of the world to fully metal 
jacketed bullets for military use. Many 
rifles now utilize unstable bullets that 
tumble after striking to get around this 
restriction. The so-called “boat tail” 
on most military bullets is one of the 
features that decreases stability. Flat- 
based bullets tend to be more inherently 
accurate, and are therefore preferred 
by the military sniper. Domestic snipers 
in our nation’s police departments are 
not restricted by military convention, and 
may use any type of bullet their depart- 
ment dictates for use against criminal 
suspects. Interestingly, plain lead pistol 
bullets were not mentioned in the Accord 
— so they can be used by any nation in 
combat. 

Mauser’s bolt-action rifle showed its 
worth in the hands of Boer marksmen at 
the very end of the 19th Century. Again 
it was a story of men who had grown up 
hunting and shooting — this time in 
Africa, against the British. England has a 
long history of laws against weapons — 
the first worthy of note being passed 
against crossbows in 1508, during the 
reign of Henry VII. So here we have 
British troops in Africa, unfamiliar with 
firearms, being forced into battle against 
capable farmers and ranchers. Shooting 
from cover at relatively long distances 
in their native land, the Boers delivered 
devastating fire to the British regulars 


sent forth to war against them. The 
British learned a little during this war 
but apparently did not take it to heart. 
Gamekeepers (Ghillies) from the 
Scottish Highlands were employed by 
British forces against the Germans in 
1916. From an early age these Ghillies 
had been trained as stalkers and 
observers. Their skills in concealment 
and as observers were legendary after 
WWI. The Ghillie suit was developed 
during the 1800s for stalking deer on 
Highland estates. American military 
snipers make their own suits during 
training, a rite of passage and a practice 
that has much to commend it. Each suit 
is individually tailored, and incredibly 
effective. After watching two snipers in 
a recent field photograph session take 
their positions in full sunlight, I could 
not detect them from five feet away. In 
fact, for these photos we had to inten- 
tionally undo much of the camouflage to 
allow the camera to see the snipers, their 
firearms, and observation equipment. 
During the First World War (1914 
—1918), the Germans improved the 
already excellent ‘98 Mauser by fitting 
a telescopic sight to it. They trained 
snipers in movement, concealment, and 
marksmanship, being the first Europeans 
to do so in a meaningful way. Special 
ammunition was fabricated to enhance the 
accuracy of an already excellent rifle. The 
French and British were unprepared in 
this, and their troops suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Germans. By 1916 the British 
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had been forced to set up sniper train- 
ing schools, and the two-man, observer/ 
shooter teams became standard.The 
successful snipers on the Allied side 
turned out to be troops from the U.S., 
Canada, Australia and South Africa who 
had had prior experience hunting and 
stalking. Eventually the Allies prevailed 
with greater resources and improved 
tactics. 

One would think that Britain, France, 
and the U.S. would have kept up the 
science and practice of sniping in the 
brief twenty years between WWI and 
WWII. In fact, they dropped and 
discarded it like a worthless garment. 
The Soviets, however, maintained the 
practice and equipped well over 60,000 
bolt-action rifles with 3.5 and 4-power 
telescopic sights. When Germany invad- 
ed Soviet Russia, many of its soldiers 
were wasted by a vast force of Soviet 
snipers. Since the only effective defense 
against a sniper is a counter sniper, 
Germany increased its force of snipers as 
well — desperately pressing into service 
much older hunting guides, gamekeepers 
and poachers. A seventy year old man 
can’t run as fast as a twenty year old, but 
decades of experience with a rifle count 
for a lot, and these older Jaegers were 
extremely effective as snipers. 

Not every soldier needs to be a sniper, 
but it is foolish to maintain any armed 
force without a certain percentage of 
them. Depending on the terrain and type 
of deployment, from two to ten percent 
of an invading or defending force should 
be snipers. To enter into battle without 
a properly trained and equipped sniping 
contingent is to go naked and defense- 
less before the enemy. If we learn 
anything from military history over the 
last two hundred years it should be to 
maintain this vital component. Over 
and over, we have seen the same mistake 
repeated again and again and again. 

The Finns were skillful snipers. They 
took a terrible toll on the Russian 
invaders during WWII, yielding only toa 
force which was vastly larger in number, 
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and superior in resources. 

In Vietnam the Communists had 
trained quite a number of snipers, who 
exacted a terrible toll on the South Viet- 
nam and American troops sent forth to 
fight in heavy jungle. It was a repeat of 
the same old story. In spite of America’s 
great wealth and air superiority, the 
troops on the ground took a beating. It 
was near this time that the change was 
made to the smaller .223 round, and a 
lighter weapon to handle it. The .223 
was effective out to 200 yards, and in a 
stretch, possibly to 300 yards. Since 
many of the NVA snipers operated with 
30 caliber Nagant rifles beyond that 
perimeter, they were quite safe. Again, 
the most efficient defense against a 
sniper is another sniper. 

Eventually Marines brought in accu- 
rate .30-06 ammunition and bolt-action 
Model 70 Winchesters sighted with 
8X Unertl scopes, turning the tide. The 
old rifles were eventually upgraded to 
Remington 700-40s in .308, and sighted 
with Redfield 3X to 9X variable scopes. 
In later years the rifle was again upgrad- 
ed and is now designated the M40A1. 

As the end of the 20th century drew 
to a close there have been sufficient 
minor actions — Grenada, the Falklands, 
Panama, Somalia, and the major Allied 
effort called Desert Storm. Although 
reduced in number, sniping programs 
are finally being maintained in the U.S. 
and Britain, where they are said to be the 
best in the world. 

The shot per enemy casualty rate 
during WWI was 7,000 to I. During 
WWII the rate had grown to 25,000 
rounds per casualty. During the war in 
Vietnam, estimates vary from 50,000 
to 200,000 rounds per enemy casualty. 
Contrast this with sniper rates of 1.3 
to 1.7 rounds per enemy casualty, not 
including practice and sighting rounds. 

In studying available literature on the 
history of sniping, five universal truths 
may be learned. 1. It takes years of prior 
training and conditioning to develop the 
skills necessary to be a good sniper. A 
background of hunting and shooting at 
long distance is a must. One of the reasons 
for the tremendous number of casualties 


during the American Civil War (714,000) 
was that the participants of both sides 
had grown up hunting and shooting. 
2. Many countries view shooting and 
hunting as undesirable and _ politically 
incorrect. They are the ones who will 
suffer most at the hands of the enemy 
when (not if, but when) war breaks out. 
They will generally be viewed as weak, 
unprepared, and loathsome by the enemy. 
3. Snipers are universally feared and 
hated in combat. Their logbooks and 
rifles, viewed as staunch friends in 
battle, will be their undoing if their 
positions are overrun and they are cap- 
tured. 4. The most effective snipers work 
as a pair, are those who are considered 
elite, who move freely and at will, and 
whose duties involve only sniping and 
observation. Observation is often more 
important than shooting, but the two 
must work hand in hand. 5. Not only 
must the individuals be trained and 
prepared for this calling at an early age, 
the equipment (ranging, optical and 
ballistic) must remain in a state of 
continuing development in order to keep 
pace. The above precepts are the most 
important directives history has to tell 
us. To ignore them will be very costly in 
human lives. The concept of world peace 
is a myth. 

Snipers work best when deployed as 
a team. One man should be the observer, 
armed with an accurate .223 or 6mm 
semiautomatic rifle with a scope, and 
perhaps a grenade launcher. He should 
also carry a radio, a rangefinder, and a 
good telescope. Rapid fire may on occa- 
sion be needed to keep their position 
from being overrun. The other member 
of the team should carry a bolt-action 
rifle, and for extreme accuracy it should 
be a single shot. Much effort has been 
directed towards making semiautomatic 
and repeating rifles as accurate as single- 
shot rifles, but few if any have succeeded. 
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A fixed power scope should be about 10X, 
while a variable power may range from 
4X to 25X. A variable power is most use- 
ful IF it will hold together during 
battle conditions. In some instances a 
single sniper (lone wolf) will be able to 
go where a team can’t. A lone wolf 
moves much more easily and will attract 
far less attention. 

It is interesting to note that actions 
during WWII and Korea were more 
modern, with trucks, tanks and aircraft 
allowing fairly rapid movement. The 
ability to machine metal had also 
increased, which would lead one to 
believe that accurate rifles would pro- 
liferate. While in theory this might 
have been true, in practice it was not. 
The semiautomatic rifle allowed rapid 
follow-up shots, but muzzle blast and 
the shock of recoil made those shots 
difficult to execute at extreme range. 
While self-loading rifles could in theory be 
accurate, they often were not. They were 
certainly serviceable inside 200 yards, but 
were not good 700-yard rifles. Few had the 
extreme range potential of a bolt-action. 
Much rifle accuracy was sacrificed in the 
interest of making a rifle useful as a short 
spear or a stabbing tool. Many soldiers 
during WW II were forbidden to use their 
rifles without fixed bayonets — a serious 
impediment to accuracy. As we enter the 21st 
century, the availability of reliable ammuni- 
tion should lay the fixed bayonet to rest. 

Silencers were occasionally used by 
both sides on rifles in the 8 mm and .30- 
06 class. These were useful in reducing 
flash and recoil, and in keeping one’s 
position hidden. In the future small 
silencers should be used on all infantry 
rifles, as they take the major edge off 
muzzle blast and flash at night. At close 
range the noise is reduced to a bearable 
level, to the benefit of the shooter and 
his comrades. At longer ranges the sound 
will be greatly reduced, adding to greater 
concealment. Most of the short assault 
rifles of Soviet Russia now carry small 
combination suppressor/flash —hiders. 
All of the battle rifles the Finns use 
in training are equipped with slightly 
longer suppressor/flash hiders of greater 
efficiency and very low cost. They are 


said to make both soldier and sniper 
invisible. Although basic design has 
changed little since Hiram Maxira’s 1910 
U.S. silencer, the use of tough alloy steel 
has brought weight and bulk down to a 
very reasonable level. 

The Finnish suppressors are attached 
to their barrels with a two-point mount, 
making for a rigid and reliable system. 
The overall lengths of their bullpup and 
folding stock rifles are much shorter 
than Vietnam era U.S. designs of the 60s 
and 70s. Russia now fields three variants 
of subsonic sniper rifles, chambered 
in the subsonic 9 x 39mm round. Fitted 
with 12-inch, ported barrels, folding 
stocks and integral silencers, these AK 
derivatives fire 250-grain bullets silently 
and accurately out to 400 yards. They are 
small, light and extremely reliable. 

Due to mass communication and 
cheap and rapid air transport, the nature 
of war in the world has changed. Current 
theory and practice is to ignore small 
squabbles between countries unless they 
appear to have the potential for turning 
into larger conflicts and wars. When 
situations reach this point a number of 
allies will act as world police and deliver 
carefully measured blows to the trans- 
gressors. As such, more of the conflicts 
are limited in scope. It is in these scenar- 
ios that troops with the temperament and 
training of snipers are particularly useful. 


In the fighting of Vietnam, one of the 
things that alerted many snipers to 
enemy activity was the glint of ejected 
brass reflecting in sunlight — such a 
little thing, in theory, but a serious 
deficiency in practice. It is important 
that all the details be attended to when 
equipping a force where stealth and 
invisibility are important. 

At present, the U.S. has the Reming- 
ton 700 fitted with a heavy barrel, cham- 
bered in .308, and bolted into a synthetic 
stock. Australia, Canada and Britain have 
the British Parker Hale bolt gun in .308. 
Britain recently adopted a newer rifle 
based on their domestic L96A1, produced 
by Accuracy International. A similar 
firearm is also chambered in 7 mm Mag, 
.300 Win Mag, and the 8.6 mm or .338 
Lapua Mag round. The .223 round has 
been occasionally loaded with a 70 grain, 
VLD bullet, and this is working well out 
to 1,000 yards, as is the 6mm BR. At 
extended ranges the tiny bullets lack great 
destructive power, but they will wound 
and debilitate. The old 7mm Mauser 
cartridge was a good round, and today 
the similar, efficient 7mm-08 may offer 
ballistic superiority to the .308 at extend- 
ed ranges. Generally speaking, the belted 
magnum cartridges are not as efficient, 
belch more flame, and carry more recoil 


Continued on next page 


(A classic sniper rifle of the Year 2000 ... A Remington 700P, topped with an ART 
IT scope. Photo courtesy of Charles Nester, Firearms Division, Department of the 
Treasury; and Greg Foster, Manager, Law Enforcement and Government Sales, 

Remington Arms Company). 
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than they should. They have short barrel 
life and lack efficiency. The propellant 
to payload ratios were carefully worked 
out in the late 1800s, and surprisingly lit- 
tle has changed since that time. 

For ranges up to 500 yards the .308 is 
quite adequate. The often ignored 7 mm 
Mag has an excellent ballistic coeffi- 
cient, and reaches out easily to 1,000 
yards, as does the .300 Win Mag. The 
.338 Lapua Mag round fires a 250-grain 
bullet at about 3,000 feet per second. 
Its medium/heavy status gives it a good 
1,000-yard range with enough power to 
injure enemy soldiers inside lightly 
armored vehicles. Of course, for serious 
long distance work, the .50 BMG round 
will reach out and touch at well over a 
mile, easily penetrating any body armor. 
Armor-piercing rounds are commonly 
available for the .50 BMG, and they will 
usually penetrate light vehicle armor. 


The .50 BMG has been used as a single- 
shot sniping weapon in all of the wars 
and police actions the U.S. has been 
involved with since WWII. 


al stock, with us since the early days of 
the crossbow in the year 900, is being 
modified into an integrated “system”. 
Just as Glock has changed the shape, 
form and substance of the pistol, 
shooters and engineers are changing 
the form of the accurate rifle. It is 
being broken down into components 
— action, barrel, suppressor, recoil- 
absorbing butt, forearm, pistol grip, 
sighting system(s), magazine, bipod, 
tail-wheel, sling, filtered lighting 
module, etc. Like an aircraft, different 
components are bolted onto hard 
points for different kinds of mission 
requirements. Line and form have 
given way to function, and there is no 
need for a battle rifle to look beautiful. 
It need merely be as light, functional, 
accurate, and reliable as possible. 


The Future 

The future will bring more consistent 
ammunition and lighter components. 
While LASER weapons have been tried 
and found wanting (defeated by mirrored 
armor, fog, distance, weight, and relia- 
bility problems), the newer filtered laser 
rangefinders have been a boon to the 
military sniper. Accurate range mea- 
surement is now instantly available, and 
a BDC takes the guesswork out of 
elevation at longer distances. 

While chrome-moly steel still 
works extremely well for barrels and 
actions, we are seeing the final stages 
of evolution away from wood as a 
stock material. Fiberglass stocks are 
currently in vogue, but they will soon 
pass as well. Aluminum and titanium 
appear in the wings, and the tradition- 
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P.O. BOX 340, CAMPBELLSBURG KY 40011 


502-532-0300 


Fax: 502-532-0775 


BY IAN McMURCHY© 


“Calm down — make each shot a 
good one. Concentrate. Ignore these two 
guys — stay with the gun. Think about 
what you are doing. Don’t blow any 
more shots. THEY KNOW. They know 
what you are doing right. They see what 
you are doing wrong.” 

The reticle split the sighting-in 
square, the hold was good, the trigger 
broke clean, follow-through was solid. 
Call it a good shot, then look and see 
where it hit. Thank heavens it stayed in 
the group. Two more shots and we have 
our zero. 

These mental wanderings transpired 
as I fired the first rounds during a recent 
visit to the Badlands Tactical Training 
center in southern Oklahoma. Owner 
Bobby Whittington had invited me to 
Badlands so that I could take the basic 
military/law enforcement style long 
range shooting course. Bobby wanted 
my input in a new long range hunter’s 
course that he is planning for 2001. The 
plan was for me to participate both as a 
student (for my own benefit) and as a 
consultant. I was to look for aspects of 
the sniper-type training that would be 
applicable to hunters for incorporation 
into the new course. 

I also wanted to take a tactical shoot- 
ing course so I could relate that training 
to the shooting I do as a big game and 
varmint hunter. In addition I needed the 


knowledge and experience to support a 
variety of magazine articles that I am 
working on. Last, I really wanted to learn 
the intricacies of mildot-ranging. The 
use of mildots intrigued me, both for 
range estimate and for the constant 
aiming reference points that they offer. 
In recent years I have become almost 
completely reliant on my handy-dandy 
Bushnell laser rangefinders. Truth is, 
anyone who uses these instruments 
quickly learns that they have limitations 
under certain field conditions. Since I 
had several scopes with mildot reticles, 
I felt foolish not being able to put them 
to use. 

Bobby recognized that a visit would 
help us both, so we tied down a date 
when he and chief rifle instructor Steve 
Suttles would be available. We made 
plans for a special course, with myself 
as the only student! Bobby and Steve 
would put me through their course, and 
I would discuss hunter-related aspects 
as they appeared. I also planned to show 
the instructors a few things, as I am a 
believer in field hunting rests and use 
lots of other neat hunting accessories. 
Bobby and Steve have not done a lot of 
big game hunting, so I felt confident that 
I could pass on info about what hunters 
might be looking for as they developed 
the new course. 

Bobby sent me their basic long range 
shooting course materials a few weeks 
before I made the trip. I was impressed 


Steve Suttles and 
Tan on the firing 
point— HS Rifle, 
Nikon ED Scope 


with the amount of information and 
how well the material was prepared. I 
became very aware that reading about 
sniper-related techniques and doing 
them in the field are two entirely dif- 
ferent worlds. The mildot thing was still 
a mystery, I understood what they were 
about, but was damned if I really knew 
how to make them work. 

The amount of equipment that I want- 
ed to take eliminated flying, so I loaded 
my vehicle with a couple of rifles and 
enough gear to stock a small sporting 
goods store and headed south. Included 
in the load were two full-body Flambeau 
antelope decoys — to get these snipers 
thinking four legged critters. The total 
trip was going to be over twenty hours of 
driving time, but I planned to break up 
the travel with a few choice stops along 
the way. 

My first stop was Rapid City, South 
Dakota, on the edge of the beautiful 
Black Hills. Jeff Hoffman, owner of 
Black Hills Ammo, showed me some 
wonderful ghillie suits that he is testing. 
Jeff is really into tactical shooting and he 
shared a wind doping formula that works 
well for the ever-present South Dakota 
winds. Jeff uses one less moa of wind 
than the first number of the distance out 
to 800, and then the same number at 800 
and longer. This is for a base 10 mile per 
hour wind. After laying on a supply of 


Continued on page 52 
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OPERATIONAL TACTICS, INC. 


NATIONAL SWAT/SNIPER SYMPOSIUM 
January 26-28, 2001 Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Designed Especially for Law Enforcement Commanders, 


Tactical Team Leaders, Counter-Terrorist Team Personnel, and Police Snipers 
Instructors: 
Stuart A. Meyers, President, Operational Tactics, Inc. 
Author of, A Guide To Police Sniping and Police Sniper Administrative Policy & Training 
Sergeant Ronald McCarthy, (ret.), Supervisor, Los Angeles Police Dept. SWAT Team 
Colour Sergeant Mark Spicer, Chief Sniper Instructor, British Army Special Forces 
Sergeant Charles Mawhinney, USMC (ret.), Sniper Tactician; Credited with 103 Confirmed Kills in Vietnam 
Sergeant Mark Limpic, USMC (ret.), Field/Sniper Supervisor Vietnam War 
Supervisory Special Agent Elaine Lemmert, Assistant General Counsel, FBI Headquarters 
Dr. Daniel Kuehl, Professor, National Defense University 
Gunnery Sergeant Carlos “Sonny” Hathcock, III, USMC Rifle Team, Quantico, VA 
Master Sergeant Neil Morris, Chief Sniper Instructor, USMC Scout/Sniper School, Camp Lejeune, NC 
Commander Drew J. Tracy, Montgomery County, Maryland, Dept. of Police, Emergency Response Operations 
Lieutenant Donald Healy, Baltimore City, Maryland, Police Dept., Quick Response Team 
Sergeant Steve Rodriguez, Sniper Team Leader, Albuquerque, New Mexico Police Dept. 
Dr. Patricia Deuster, Director, Human Performance Laboratory, U.S.U.HLS. 
Mr. Tony Blauer, President, Blauer Tactical Fighting Systems 
Baltimore County, Maryland Police Department SWAT Team 


Arrangements are currently being made to include other internationally acclaimed instructors. 


OPEN TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AND MILITARY PERSONNEL ONLY 


Topics to be Presented: 
*Urban Sniping/Sniper Operations in Northern Ireland 
*Counter-Sniper Operations 
*Police Sniper Qualification Courses 
*SWAT Team Deployment-Policy and Liability Concerns 
*FBI Investigation of Officer-Involved Shootings 
*Preparation for Tactical Command 
*SWAT Team Leadership 
*Technology-National Security Challenges in the Information Age 
*Rifle Marksmanship Skill and Training 
*Sniper Deployment and Supervision in the Vietnam War 
*Nutrition for Peak Performance/Dietary Supplements Fact and Fiction 
*Lessons Learned-Debriefing of the Palczynski Incident, Baltimore, Co., Maryland 
*Lessons Learned-Police Sniper Operational/Deployment Tactics 


*Tactical Fighting/Taking Control 


All classes will take place in the Grand Ballroom at the Gaithersburg Washingtonian Marriott Hotel. Venders are invited 
to participate at our concurrent vender exhibition. Hotel room reservations can be made by calling 800-228-9290. Please 
mention you will be attending the Operational Tactics Symposium to receive the special rate of $99 per night single or 
double occupancy. 


The Operational Tactics National SWAT/Sniper Symposium is the largest event of its kind held anywhere in the world. 
Tactical teams from almost every state in the country and from seven foreign countries have participated in this premier 
event. Do not miss this unique opportunity to discuss training, tactics, policy, and the resulting effectiveness on actual 
operations, with commanders, tactical team leaders, counter-terrorist operators, and snipers from around the world. 


To register for the Operational Tactics National SWAT/Sniper Symposium, send a check, money order, or credit card 
payment for $179 per person or $799 per Tactical Team (up to 10 members), made payable to: Operational Tactics, Inc., 
Post Office Box 7525, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20898. 


For further information please visit our web site at: www.operationaltactics.org or call: 301-916-8492. 


Sponsored by Operational Tactics, Inc. and the National Tactical Officers Association 


Comments from previous attendees: 

* The Operational Tactics National SWAT/Sniper Symposium brings in the very best in the field of sniping. Having 
attended 2 Symposiums and the recent World Sniper Championship, organized by Operational Tactics, it has truly 
broadened my knowledge and imagination in the designing of developmental training, and utilization for future 
sniper-related operations. It’s The Place To Be! Robin Chan, Sniper Commander -Singapore Special Forces 


This event was nothing short of outstanding! The instructors were all well versed and knew their subject areas. The 
opportunity to mix with the quality of cadre and participants alike, was a great avenue to “collect & report” 
information. All aspects of Operational Tactics, Inc. were professional and beyond reproach! Keep up the good work! 
Master Sgt. Neil Morris, Chief Sniper Instructor -United States Marine Corps, Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


The Operational Tactics National SWAT/Sniper Symposium brings together the largest number of snipers and the 
most authoritative speakers on sniper related topics. I absolutely, positively would attend another symposium. 
Excellent seminar! Officer Mark Lundin -San Francisco, California SWAT Team 


The Operational Tactics National SWAT/Sniper Symposium is excellent. Drawing that many dedicated professionals 
into a symposium is a compliment to your efforts. Operational Tactics’ overall program merits praise and I want to 
emphasize that I regard what you are doing as invaluable to the law enforcement and military community. Hays 
Parks, Special Assistant -Office of the Judge Advocate General of the Army, Washington, D.C. 


I liked the diversity in subject matter and wide range of material, instructors, and attendees. I took in a large amount 
of useful information in a short period of time. I felt the three days I spent here were very productive. You [Stuart 
Meyers] were professional, courteous, and dedicated to the betterment of all involved. Officer Dennis Leonard - 
Albany, New York SWAT Team 


This Symposium was outstanding and well worth the trip from Texas. Lt. Kevin Hamrah -Irving, Texas SWAT Team 


Badlands Two On One 
Continued from page 49 


match grade BHA 168 and 175 grain 
.308’s and 190 grain .300 Win-mags I 
headed over to HS Precision and visited 
for a short while. 

At HS I checked out a fantastic 
Pro-2000 switch barrel set that was 
about to be shipped. The rifle system 
included barrels in .257 Weatherby, 7mm 
Rem. mag., .300 Rem. Ultra mag and 
the venerable .375 H&H magnum. Also 
included in the fitted Pelican case was 
a set of Burris scopes, ready to mount, 
spare magazines for each cartridge 
length and other accessories to ensure 
that the rifle(s) shot perfectly. After 
photographing this dream outfit I headed 
east toward a new Cabela’s store that had 
recently opened (I mentioned that there 
were a few interesting stops along the 
route...). After rounding out a few last 
minute “supplies” for the shooting 
course I hit the interstate again, heading 
down to Lawton, Oklahoma. 


After an enjoyable visit with my 
buddy Stan Watson, the “handloadingest” 
shooter in Oklahoma, I finally arrived 
in the tiny town of Grandfield. As I drove 
up Bobby’s little wife Zelphia was just 
returning from installing ranging targets 
in a nearby pasture. The course was about 
to begin. Bobby soon arrived from work 
and after getting settled into the Badlands 
home base we went for a very enjoyable 
drive as he showed me the shooting 
ranges. 

Bobby’s family has a lot of ranch and 
farmland and at one time his grandfather 
was into catfish farming. Apparently the 
fish-farming venture phased out and over 
the years the beautifully laid out catfish 
ponds drained. The land reverted back to 
pasture. The result is the most perfectly 
set up backstops for shooting ranges 
that one could imagine. Bobby showed 
me his 1000 yard range, with a three story 
tower under construction, a 600 yard rifle 
range that has moving target capability, 
handgun and shotgun ranges and even a 
slick cowboy action shooting facility. 


Jeff Hoffman’s Windage Table 
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Firing Point-working up zeros out to 1000 yards. 
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We returned to headquarters and sat 
down and discussed the goals and objec- 
tives for the up-coming days. I suggested 
that we concentrate on the portions of 
the course that most involved knowledge 
and skills that hunters could utilize. We 
quickly agreed on the key chapters to 
work on. With that Bobby set right into 
the classroom instruction, we were at 
the books within a couple of hours of 
my arrival. As we got deeper into the 
technicalities I could sense Bobby’s 
competence and professionalism. During 
the classroom session Steve Suttles 
arrived from his home in Enid, Okla- 
homa, and after a brief introduction we 
continued with the book-learning. 

After supper I got to learn a bit 
about the two instructors, and some 
background on the Badlands Tactical 
Training center. Bobby is a Detective 
on the Lawton, Oklahoma _ police 
department and a retired Staff Sergeant 
of the Oklahoma National Guard. As he 
participated in sniper training and 
matches he met Steve Suttles and a 
strong friendship developed. Steve 
coached Bobby and helped him enor- 
mously. He quickly earned Bobby’s 
respect for his knowledge and teaching 
ability. Steve is a full-time employee 
of the Oklahoma National Guard and 
a veteran Viet Nam Marine sniper. 
Steve Suttles has been there. His 
knowledge of what it takes to be a 
sound marksman, and a_ successful 
sniper is based on the real world, not 
books. I took an immediate liking to 
both of these men, they are pros and 
I felt very fortunate to be in their 
company. 

Badlands Tactical Training is a natural 
for these guys. First, Bobby has family 
owned land that is perfect venue for 
shooting ranges. Second, he, Steve, 
Sammy Feeback, and Bruce Hilsabeck 
are dedicated as a team to providing 
top-notch training at a price that virtual- 
ly anyone can afford. Last, these guys 
know their business. They are keeping 
the overhead as low as possible and the 
training as practical as the students can 
handle. 

The next morning we completed the 


classroom portion of the training. I must 
admit to hating classrooms but the guys 
did a great job of explaining the dreaded 
math and formulas, and how and why 
they work. Bobby and I headed out to 
a nearby pasture to begin the mildot 
training. First he had me ensure that the 
mildots were accurately spaced in my 
two scopes (10x B&L Tactical and 16x 
Leupold MK4). Bobby has a “barber 
pole” set up at 111 yards. The alternating 
four-inch red and white sections are used 
to check the accuracy of the mildot 
spacing. Both scopes were perfect. I then 
began ranging targets located all over the 
pasture. After dozens of tries I started 
to get realistic numbers. Bobby had mea- 
sured out the distances and we checked 
the numbers with the Nikon and Bushnell 
laser rangefinders that I brought along. 
My mildot readings were becoming very 
close to the laser readouts. 

Then we headed to the range and this 
is where the fun began. For some reason 
I felt somewhat under the microscope at 
first, probably because I was trying too 
hard. The guys quickly put that down. 
We were going to have a good time and 
the shooting was the basis of doing 
so. Although I do a lot of shooting (as 
in 1200 rounds in three months during 
a recent rifle-test) I was not used 
to the low prone shooting position 
that Badlands teaches. I found myself 
expecting the same results that I achieve 
at the bench but in truth did not come 
close to shooting that well. The 
rifle/scope/ammo combination was 
capable of accuracy that I could not 
deliver without a lot of practice. 

As soon as we got a good zero at a 
given range we moved on to the next dis- 
tance. Steve Suttles lay to my immediate 
right, almost at my right elbow and he 
called sight corrections and recorded 
each shot in my brand new TRGT data 
book. A couple of feet to my right, 
Bobby Whittington lay facing me and he 
watched me fire each shot. Bobby called 
a couple of poor shots before I did, to 
my consternation. Steve calmly called 
adjustments for the big 16 power 
Leupold MK-4 and before long the Black 
Hills molies were punching groups all 


the way out to 800 yards. After a while 
Bobby went back on his spotting scope, 
calling the traces accurately as I started 
shooting past 500 yards. 

The shooting was a real experience, as 
I rarely shoot from prone and had never 
shot with the aid of a sand-sock. The HS 
Varminter liked the Black Hills ammo 
and the more I shot the better the groups 
got. As we progressed downrange Bobby 
had me ‘mil’ each new target, and I had 
to get two good readings before firing 
a shot. I did most of the initial mildot 
ranging with the use of a pocket calcula- 
tor so that I got a good understanding 
and appreciation for what was involved. 
As we progressed I switched to the handy 
Mildot Master, and found it to be a great 
tool. Strangely, my two laser rangefind- 
ers did not get much use that day. 

The day passed too quickly. The next 
day I setup the antelope decoys at two 
and three hundred yards and the fellows 
were extremely impressed with how 
realistic they appeared. I practiced ‘mil- 
ing’ off the critters and learned much 
about key size dimensions for working 
the mildot reticle on big game. We were 
joined on the firing line by Keith Aycock 
from Lawton and after a couple of 
hours of ringing the steel gongs I got the 
fellows to take turns evaluating a variety 
of field shooting rests. We tried the 
Underwood and Stoney Point shooting 
sticks, Rugged Gear bipods and the nifty 


little Snipepod (all of our rifles were 
equipped with Harris bipods originally). 
I was pleased that the shooting sticks 
were a new twist to these experienced 
shooters, and they proceeded to master 
them very quickly. 

In addition I had brought along a 
Tactical Intervention Quick Cuff sling 
made by Mike Miller out in California. 
Bobby hooked it up to his tactical rifle 
and shot from various positions. He loved 


Continued on next page 


Bobby Whittington shooting with a 
Snipepod shooting rest. 


Steve Suttles testing the Tactical Intervention Quick Cuff Sling. 
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it, and shot extremely well with his big 
custom built Remington 700 tactical 
rifle. We were having a ball, shooting 
targets all the way out to 1000 yards but 
unfortunately the skies began darkening 
as a front moved in. Late in the afternoon 
much needed rain began falling. Soon we 
were in a downpour so we packed up our 
gear and headed back to headquarters. 
We spent the remainder of the afternoon 
cleaning up the rifles and gear. I showed 
the fellows the benefits of the Bore Tech 
Patch Hog and bore guide, equipment 
that they had never worked with. 

The next morning Bobby had to 
attend court, so Steve and I drove out 
to the range for one more session. Steve 
took a liking to my custom built Win- 
chester M-70 Laredo in .300 Winchester 
magnum and he proceeded to beat on 
the steel man-targets out to 1000 yards. 
Even with my inadequate spotting, the 
big 190 grain Sierra’s were finding their 
mark virtually every shot. Did Steve 
enjoy shooting the big gun? Let’s just 
say that he shot up all my ammo... 

We returned to the .308’s and Steve 
got out his new Remington M-700 PSS. 
He quickly found that the Black Hills 
ammo worked very well in the new shoot- 
er, as well as any ammo that he had shot 
to date. He tried 168 grain non-moly 
BHA ammo that went well under the 
magic one minute of angle. The 175 moly 
also shot very nicely in his Remington. 

Steve had not shot with Mike Miller’s 
sling as much as he wished because of 
the sudden rainstorm, so I hooked up the 
HS rifle and told him to have at it. This 
sling is very easy to set up and adjust, 
and in a few minutes he had it tailored 
to a perfect fit. Steve proceeded to shoot 
the last seven rounds from one box of 
Black Hills match ammo into exactly six 
inches at four hundred yards, from the 
sitting position. He gave Mike’s sling a 
definite passing mark. 

We had a thoroughly enjoyable shoot 
until the rain returned, so we packed up 
our gear and headed back to town. By 
the time Steve and I had cleaned our 
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rifles and loaded our gear Bobby had 
returned. After saying our farewells 
Steve and I headed home, although my 
drive was a little longer than his. 

Badlands Tactical Training is devel- 
oping into a premier shooting facility. 
I am really looking forward to the new 
hunters course, did I mention the 
Prairie Dogs from Hell? For more 
information call Bobby Whittington at 
(580) 479-5559 or write him at: 


Bobby Whittington 
Rt | Box 530 
Grandfield, OK 73546 


Or Check out the Badlands Tactical 
Training Center’s website at: 
Www.snipernet.net. 


Mike Miller can be contacted at: 
Tactical Intervention Specialists 
2431 Peralta Office K 

Oakland, California 

94607 

(510) 704-1858 
www.tacticalintervention.com 


Sidebar 
Data for the .308 Winchester, 175 grain Black Hills Ammo moly match 


bullet fired from the HS Precision Varminter rifle. 


Distance Come-Ups (MOA) 
100 yards 0 
200 yards +2 
300 yards +2.5 
400 yards +3 
500 yards +4 
600 yards +3.5 
700 yards +4.5 
800 yards +4.5 
900 yards +5 
1000 yards +6 


Accumulated Settings (MOA) 


Steve Suttles and Ian at one of the target areas, balloon and antelope. 


BY DAVID M. FORTIER 


Photographs By 
Emily K. Nickerson 


In the first part of this series we 
looked at the history and development 
of the Soviet Snayperskaya Vintovka 
Dragunova. The standard sniper rifle 
of Russia (and many other countries), it 
was developed by a design team led 
by Evgeniy Fedorovich Dragunov 
(1920-1991) between 1958 and 1963. 
Adopted for service on July 3, 1963 the 
SVD has seen combat in various far 
flung regions of the world. A lightweight 
semi-automatic rifle chambering the 
seemingly immortal 7.62x54R cartridge, 
it has proven to be both tough and reli- 
able. During the fighting in Afghanistan 
its ability to answer the Muj’s .303’s at 
extreme range endeared it to the Soviet 
infantry. Upgraded and modified over 
the years, it appears that the Russians 
will keep it in service for the foreseeable 
future. 

The American view of the SVD, 
however, tends to be somewhat different. 
With its unconventional looks, semi- 
automatic operation, lightweight barrel, 
low power scope, and reputation for 
poor accuracy it is generally regarded 
as a mediocre weapon at best. This 
article is intended to shed some light on 
the capabilities of the SVD Dragunoy, in 


Sniper Rifle or 


X 


both 7.62x54R and .308 Winchester. As 
this weapons system will be around for 
the foreseeable future, accurate informa- 
tion on it should be of interest to anyone 
who may deploy against one in the field. 

First handling an SVD is a unique 
experience. It not only looks completely 
different than an M-21, M-24, and 
M-40A1 but it also feels and carries 
differently. While long looking (it’s 2.5 
inches longer than my Remington 700 
PSS), the SVD balances well, just in 
front of the magazine. The contour of the 
forearm fits the hand very well and is 
comfortable over long distances. With a 
weight of only 9.5 pounds, with optics, it 
is light and quick in the hands and to the 
shoulder. However, upon shouldering the 
SVD one immediately notices the short 
length of pull. Measured conventionally 
it comes in at only 12!/4". While this 
facilitates cold weather use with layers 
of clothing, it will not endear it to many 
American shooters. However, the Rus- 
sians are adamant that a thumb hole 
stock should have a shorter length of pull 
than a conventional stock. I at first found 
the buttstock uncomfortable, but after 
using one regularly for over a year I 
have grown accustomed to it. “Grown 
accustomed to” is not the same thing 
as “Like”, however. While a subjective 
matter, I at 5' 11" find the SVD to be one 
of the less comfortable feeling rifles in 
the world. This can be corrected by 
adding some length, of course. A pad 


"he SVD Dragunov: 
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“While invisible, I see and destroy” has been the motto of the Russian sniper since 

World War II. The Soviets adopted the world’s first rifle designed from the ground up 
specifically for sniping. Adopted in 1963 the SVD Dragunov continues to serve today 
as the standard issue Russian sniper rifle. 


from a MAS 49/56 slips right on 
and cures any complaints I have. The 
pistolgrip fills the hand well and 
positions the trigger finger at the correct 
distance to the trigger. The cheek pad 
is comfortable and allows a good and 
repeatable cheek weld. 

The optics are slightly offset to the 
left of the bore’s centerline. Eye relief 
is 68mm (2%/s") and a rubber eyecup is 
provided to ensure the correct eye relief 
and a clear sight picture as well as to 
protect the ocular lens. I find the rubber 
eyecup annoying to use with prescription 
lenses and normally remove it. While 
not a Zeiss, the optics on the military 
PSO-1’s I have used have been fairly 
good, certainly serviceable. The main 
point of contention being the lack of 
magnification. While the Russians do 
make a 6x version of the PSO-1! for use 
on heavy machineguns and a 13x version 
for use on the V-94 and OSV-96 
12.7x108mm Heavy Sniper Rifles, the 
SVD is saddled with only a 4x. Certain- 
ly a 10x or 6x scope would be desirable 
over the issue 4x for sniping. The reticle, 
though very different from ours, shows 
considerable thought. After spending a 
considerable amount of time with it, I 
can say that it is very user friendly. 
While not as easy, in my opinion, to 
shoot tight groups with on paper as a 
crosshair reticle, it works very well on 
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Ne-si-ka (nehSEEkah) 1. Native American 
term for ours. 2. A scenic bay on the Puget Sound. 
3. The correct action for achieving small groups. 
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¢ Single piece 
construction 
eliminates failures 


Nesika’s New Model J Action 
. , $900.00 
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The SVD Dragunov: 
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silhouettes. The horizontal Mil marks 
are an appreciated aid when engaging 
moving targets. The “Choke” rangefinder 
is quick and simple, and can be used 
either as intended, bracketing head to 
foot, or by bracketing head to crotch 
and dividing the range in half. When 
bracketing head to foot however, keep in 
mind that it is set for a figure 1.7 meters 
(about 5'7") in height. The BDC works 
well and offers all the advantages and 
disadvantages of a bullet drop compen- 
sator. The scope is quickly and easily 
removed from the weapon via a throw 
lever on the scope bracket. The backup 
iron sights are a simple post and notch 
combination similar to that used on the 
M91/30 sniper rifle. While basic, they 
are robust and serve their purpose quite 
well as an emergency backup system. 
While the cheek pad must be removed in 
order to access them, this takes less than 
5 seconds to accomplish. 

Mechanically the SVD is a simple 
and utterly reliable self-loading rifle. 


A look through the Dragon’s eye. 
While the PSO-1 is getting on the 
ancient side it is at least blessed with 

a user-friendly reticle. The center 
chevron is the aiming point, this is 
flanked by Mil marks on either side for 
lead or hasty windage corrections. The 
three lower chevrons are used for 
1100, 1200, and 1300 meters with the 
BDC set on 10. The rangefinder at 
lower left is designed to bracket a 
standing figure. 


Speaking of reliability is usually a moot 
point when discussing Russian military 
small arms and the SVD is no different. 
Mine has certainly proved to be more 
reliable than a recently purchased 
detachable magazine, equipped bolt 
action Tactical rifle. The SVD feeds 
from 10 round magazines that are 
extremely robust and well made. The 
weapon field strips easily for routine 
maintenance, and can be stripped and 
cleaned from the chamber without 
removing the optics. Under adverse con- 
ditions the gas system can be adjusted 
for reliable operation. The trigger feels 


like a two stage, but the initial take-up 
does not affect the sear. Final pull weight 
is around 2.5-3 pounds. Marc Krebs, 
known for his custom M1911’s, allowed 
me to field-test an SVD on which he had 
polished the trigger mechanism’s contact 
points. The result was an absolutely 
superb trigger that broke like a glass rod 
yet was utterly safe and reliable. In his 
opinion it would be a simple matter for 
any armorer to put an excellent trigger 
on an SVD. While the safety is located 
on the right side of the receiver, like an 


Continued on next page 


Tools of the trade. An SVD and an assortment of goodies. From top left: cold 
weather power supply for PSO-1 scope, cassette with 4 spare bulbs/2 switch 
covers/and an amber lens filter, E-tool, SVD with PSO-1 scope, combo tool, five 
10 round magazines, Soviet 8x30 bino’s, IPN-58 Night Vision scope, battery 
holder, stacked batteries, three packets containing 20 rounds each of 7N1 sniper 
ammunition, 4x20 variable power spotting scope with rangefinder. 


An SVD fieldstripped. Simple and utterly reliable it is also easy to maintain. 
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AK’s, it is still possible to sweep it off 
from a firing grip. A common practice, 
that the author does not endorse, is to 
bend the safety away from the receiver a 
little, a common practice on AK’s, and 
then when placing the weapon on Safe, 
not pushing the lever all the way up. 
Instead stop just shy of the safety lever 
indentation engaging the receiver notch. 
The safety is engaged, but now it is 
possible to use your middle finger and 
trigger finger to sweep the safety down 
and onto Fire. Not as convenient as 
a 700’s, but something you should be 
aware of. 

Firing the SVD is similar to firing 
any 9.5 pound .308 self loading battle 
rifle. Recoil is light with some muzzle 
jump. It is quick reacquiring a target 
if a second shot is needed. The flash 
suppressor is very effective, although as 
it is open on the bottom the possibility 
exists for a dust signature. Ejection of 
spent brass is forward and to the right 
and quite energetic. Expect to find spent 
brass 5 to 15 feet from the weapon 
depending on the load and gas port set- 
ting. And just how well does it shoot? 
This is where things become interesting. 

The 7.62x54R was replaced in Soviet 
service as the standard rifle round by the 
7.62x39 in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. Since this time the 7.62x54R has 
soldiered on as their standard GPMG 
round, such as in the PK and PKM. As it 
is desirable to have some dispersion in 
machinegun fire, ammunition dedicated 
for such use can be manufactured to 
looser tolerances. This is the problem 
with getting reasonable accuracy from 
most of the 7.62x54R ammunition avail- 
able. Using Russian, Czech, or Chinese 
manufacture 148-grain LPS ball ammu- 
nition or the 181-grain yellow tipped 
Heavy Bullet load (developed for long 
range use in the M1910 Maxim), accura- 
cy is fairly poor. Group size at 100 yards 
with this type of ammunition usually 
runs around 2-3 inches for 5 shots. Fair- 
ly unimpressive. With both weapons 
loaded with ball ammunition my AK-74 
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will often out shoot my SVD at 100 
yards. 

So is that all one can expect from an 
SVD? No, simply switching ammunition 
has a dramatic effect on the weapon’s 
performance. Currently no 7.62x54R 
Match ammunition is available, to my 
knowledge, in the United States. Norma 


has a reputation for making quality 
ammunition and a small quantity of their 
150- and 180-grain soft point hunting 
loads were provided by Dynamit Nobel 
RWS for testing. Accuracy increased 
dramatically; however keep in mind that 
this is hunting ammunition. Current 
production 180-grain FMJBT ammuni- 


Left and right side views of the SVD’s laminated buttstock with and without cheek 
rest. The distinctive butt is the quickest way to identify an SVD at a distance. 
Looking through your scope at a group of men, an SVD’s buttstock seems to say 
“Hey, shoot me first’’. 
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tion manufactured by Sellier&Bellot also 
gave a good account of itself out to 600 
yards. Group size ran 6-8 inches at this 
range, not bad for inexpensive ball. Some 
Russian manufactured 203-grain S.P.’s 
from Wolf Performance Ammunition 
also shot fairly well. However this is all 
rather academic. What is important to 
know is how does an SVD perform with 
the issue Sniper load? 


I was very lucky to obtain a case of 
original Soviet 7N1 ammunition from 
Matthew Renz. Manufactured at Factory 
188 in 1981, it came in its original wood- 
en shipping crate, with two hermetically 
sealed cans containing 440 rounds each. 
The load consists of a 152-grain FMJBT 
projectile loaded into a copper washed 
steel case with corrosive priming. I have 
been told by a well-respected Czech 
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The SVD is equipped with an effective flash suppressor. Note also the backup 
iron sights and, of all things, a bayonet lug! It is a sad testament to this lug that 
Hero of the Soviet Union Guard Corporal Nikolay Yakovlevish Ilyin fell during a 
bayonet assault near Belgorad in July 1943. Before his death he had made 496(!) 
confirmed kills and was one of Russia’s most renowned snipers. 


Top: left side view of 7.62x54R SVD. Notice the scope rail on the machined 
receiver. Bottom: right side view of .308 Winchester SVD with PSO-1 mounted. 
Red China began manufacturing the SVD in 7.62x54R in 1985 and in .308 in 
1986. The .308 rifle used in testing was purported to have been manufactured for 
military sales in South and Central America. 


small arms expert that due to the nature 
of their primers, Russian ammunition 
has a shelf life of 10 years after which 
accuracy begins to deteriorate. So this 
ammunition was on the edge of any 
semblance of usefulness. With this load 
recoil, muzzle rise, and report were 
identical to ball ammunition. Accuracy, 
however, was substantially improved. 
This load was specifically designed to 
improve the accuracy of the SVD, and it 
does. Group size went from 2 inches 
plus at 100 yards with ball to sub-MOA 
at 300 yards with 7N1. While not nearly 
as accurate as my Remington 700 PSS, it 
is interesting to note the change in per- 
sonality in the SVD made by simply 
switching ammunition. While I realize 
that this is common sense it must be 
understood that it has been “common 
knowledge” for quite some time that the 
Soviets never manufactured Match 
ammunition for the 7.62x54R cartridge 
or specialty ammunition for sniping. 
This is untrue on both accounts. Switch- 
ing from ball made bucket-sized groups 
immediately shrink to an inch with three 
rounds often in the same hole at 100 
yards. Perhaps there is more here than 
meets the eye. 

Curious as to what exactly the SVD 
was capable of if teamed with quality 
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ammunition I jumped at the chance to 
test one chambered in .308 Winchester. 
The personal rifle of Marc Krebs, he was 
kind enough to loan it to me for testing. 
Manufactured in China by Norinco and 
designated the NDM 86, it was almost 
identical to the 7.62x54R model. Pur- 
ported to have been made for military 
sales in South and Central America, a 
small quantity ended up in the US. 
While fit and finish was inferior to the 
Russian’s, it appeared to be a fairly well 
built weapon. An initial 10 rounds of 
surplus ball through it to put it on paper 
gave a group of 2.5 inches. Switching to 
Match ammunition showed that this rifle 
wanted to shoot, 4 out of 5 rounds con- 
sistently going into '/2 to */4 of an inch 
with one flyer bringing it out to around 
an inch. As 100 yard groups often do 
not show the true capabilities of a rifle, 
we stepped out to the end of our range. 
Setting cardboard IPSC silhouettes out at 
400 yards and firing from off a pack 
(Russian, of course) with Winchester 
168-gr. Match gave 5-shot groups that 
averaged 3'/4 inches (.81 MOA). Putting 
the chevron on the target’s head quickly 
proved that this rifle was easily capable 
of punching holes in it at this distance. 
This is better performance than these 
rifles are credited with being capable of 
achieving. 

So how does this compare to com- 
ments from someone who has deployed 
with Mr. Dragunov’s rifle in a combat 
environment? How well did the SVD 
perform in the hands of Soviet snipers 
whose motto was “While invisible, I 
see and destroy”? As is to be expected, 
finding anything written in English from 
a Russian vet is very difficult. The Rus- 
sians tend to be a closed-mouthed bunch 
anyway. That being said, I was able to 
find a rough (and I did not improve it) 
English translation of a Russian work 
entitled The Bullet written by Afghan 
veteran Pavel Andreev. In it he recounts 
instruction given on the SVD to a new 
arrival to Afghanistan. Speaking on the 
SVD’s ability to get off a quick follow- 
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up shot in case of a miss compared to a 
bolt gun he writes, “...(Speaking about a 
bolt gun) The time of preparing the sec- 
ond shot gives a target a chance to move 
for another thirty meters, in case you 
have you pants pulled down to your 
knees. You should not have such a pause. 


You “bride”-an automatic rifle, it saves 
you about five seconds, this is roughly 
fifteen meters you will not allow your 
target to run...Your automatic rifle 
donates you that moment, appreciate 
it!’ On the accuracy of the SVD he 
writes, “...a normal ‘dukh’ (a slang term 


Yes Virginia, you can bring hate and discontent on someone with an SVD at 400 
yards. This 3-shot group fired with Winchester 168-gr. Match at the head of an 
IPSC target measures 31/1 inches. Whether you feel that this is acceptable accuracy 
for a military sniper rifle or not is up to you to decide. 


A look inside Russian projectiles. From right to left: 5.45x39 ball, sectioned 5.45 
projectile showing air pocket in the nose, 7.62x54R 152-grain 7N1 sniper projec- 
tile, 7N1 projectile sectioned, notice air pocket in nose followed by steel penetrator 
with lead in bottom half of projectile, standard Russian 148-grain LPS projectile 
sectioned showing steel core in lead sleeve, 168-grain Sierra MatchKing. The 
cavity in the nose of the 5.45 and 7N1 projectiles allow the nose to bend after 
striking flesh and rapidly destabilize the projectile for increased lethality. 


for Mujahideen) is about 50 cm in width. 
All that makes him alive and nimble, is 
located 15-20 cm in the depth of his 
body. A circle with the diameter of 10 
cm (4 inches) covers his chest without 
any problem — that is much more than 
the dispersion of your rifle at the dis- 
tance of 400 meters. Only the same 
sniper as you or a machinegunner can 
reach you at such a distance.” This state- 
ment on the dispersion of fire matches 
the performance of our test rifles at 400 
yards. 

On the effectiveness of the load 
issued to snipers he writes, “A bullet of 
your rifle weighs a little more than nine 
grams. It is covered by steel ‘jacket’ with 
a coppery surface. When piercing into a 
‘dukh’ it turns 90 degrees, then, in a 
thousandth of a second, 180 degrees and 
goes on back forward, breaking flash 
a little bit. But on the depth of 15—20 cm 
it loses its power, transferring it to a 
body of already dead, towards that 
time, ‘dukh’. Meanwhile his entrails 


are bursting. Besides, a bullet, having 
run through his lungs or heart destroys 
them completely. Did you read it? So 
your only task is not to miss. The rest is 
not your business.” The 7N1 sniper load 
was designed not only to increase accu- 
racy but also lethality. The 152-grain 
projectile has an air pocket in the nose 
followed by a steel penetrator core and 
then a lead plug in the base. This combi- 
nation allows the projectile to destabilize 
immediately in soft tissue, or punch 
through cover, and gives it an excellent 
ballistic coefficient. The Soviet SVD 
field manual claims this load will pene- 
trate a flack jacket at 1200 meters. He 
sums it all up by writing, “...you have the 
advantage in speed of shooting, you have 
a good optical sight for the distance of 
400 meters to shoot in a circle with the 
diameter of ten centimeters three times, 
that will give you a hundred percent 
guaranty, even if you are suffering by 
diarrhea while shooting!” 

While not as accurate as Western bolt 


action sniper rifles the SVD nevertheless 
should not be underrated. When teamed 
with good ammunition it appears capa- 
ble of hitting man-sized targets out 
to the limits of the operator’s abilities. 
The 7N1 ammunition used for testing 
has most likely been superseded by 
7N14 ammunition in Russian service. 
The 7N14 is supposed to offer increased 
accuracy over the 7N1. While not Federal 
Gold Medal Match, these loads do offer 
a substantial increase in accuracy over 
148-grain LPS ball ammunition. They 
also show a continuing evolution of 
sniper-dedicated 7.62x54R loads. The 
PSO-1 scope is a hindrance at long range 
due to its lack of magnification. How- 
ever, it proved to me that it is capable 
of head shots at 400 yards. The 1PN-58 
Night Vision Device allows accurate fire 
to at least 300 meters. 

If you are operating in an area where 
you may face an SVD, here are a couple 
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of things to keep in mind. Although it is 
not as accurate as an M-24 don’t under- 
rate it. Even with the short buttstock and 
funny looking scope this rifle, in skilled 
hands, may be a viable threat at 800+ 
meters. The scope reticle and semi-auto- 
matic operation lends itself to engaging 
moving targets. The scope’s built-in 
rangefinder works well out to 600-700 
meters. However the 7.62x54R really 
starts to drop after 600 meters, velocity 
being down to 1447 fps, so accurately 
ranging targets past this distance is very 
important. The small diameter objective 
lens (24mm) coupled with integral scope 


While 2.5 inches longer than my 
Remington PSS, the SVD in my opinion 
carries and handles well. At only 9.5 
pounds it is on the light side for a 
sniper rifle. If engaged in flushing out 
an SVD equipped man at close range, 
keep in mind that the optics and cheek 
pad can be removed in about 10 sec- 
onds. The iron sights are plenty good 
for close range combat shooting giving 
your opponent an effective, if somewhat 
lengthy, 10-shot semi-auto battle rifle. 
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shade will make it harder to spot a scope 
reflection. However SVD’s are not matte 
finished and their metal work and furni- 
ture will reflect light if not properly 
camouflaged. The PSO-1 works well in 
low light conditions with an exit pupil of 
6 and an illuminated reticle. However, if 
the reticle is left illuminated it is possible 
to spot a PSO-1 at night through Night 
Vision. It will appear as a small round 
light source. Unfortunately it will only 
be visible when the scope is pointed 
directly at you. Keep in mind, though, 
that the PSO-1 is easily removed with 
the throw of a lever and replaced with a 
NVD in less than 20 seconds. The two 
most common NVD’s are the 1PN-51 
and the 1PN-58. While equipped with an 
effective flash suppressor it is vented on 
the bottom and is capable of leaving a 
dust signature. The report of an SVD is 
of course noticeably louder and different 
than that of a 7.62x39 AKM or 5.45x39 
AK-74M. The gas system cannot be shut 
off on an SVD as it can on an M14. So 
expect to find empty brass 5 to 15 feet to 
the right front of the firing position. 
Often empties from an SVD will have a 
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Due to its scope rail system, it is a sim- 
ple matter to switch from day to night 
optics. The two most common Night 
Vision Devices for the SVD are the 
IPN-S51 and the IPN-58, shown. The 
IPN-58 is compatible with and comes 
with ballistic cams for the AKM, RPK, 
AK-74, RPK-74, RPG-7, PKM as well 
as the SVD. Although on the large size 
it will allow accurate aimed fire out to 
a minimum of 300 meters. 


While the “CA” (Soviet Army) shoulder boards are a thing of the past, the SVD 
soldiers on around the world. A quick way to identify a sniper equipped with an 
SVD (or a Romanian PSL) is by the distinctive 4-pocket magazine carrier. Anyone 
with a mag carrier like this is a good candidate for a .30 caliber greeting. 


The Tactical Marksman, by TS staff member Dave Lauck, principal of D&L Sports, of Gillette, 


Wyoming. A complete training manual for police and practical shooters. Mr. Lauck is a preeminent proponent 

of the need for police tactical shooters to have, and be qualified with, two long arms... the tactical carbine, and 

the tactical rifle. In his new book he builds a convincing case for his belief in this area. A 75 yard hostage 

situation presents an entirely different scenario than does a 600 yard situation! Professional marksmen and police 
offtcers will find Lauck’s expert advice and firsthand experiences right on target, but this book 
is also ideally suited for field shooters and competition shooters. 81/2 x 11 size, soft cover, 
176 pages, extensively illustrated. s 35.00 


b a aft is 42) 


The Military and Police Sniper, by Mike Lau. The principal of 
Texas Brigade Armory, and Tactical Shooter magazine columnist Mike Lau, together with a 
well-credentialed member of the Army Scout-Snipers, the Marine Scout/Snipers, and a large city law 


enforcement tactical shooter... bring to publication a totally new work for the serious rifle accuracy enthusiast. 
The rifle, its supporting accouterments, and the art and science of firing it accurately, 


from 50 to 1000 yards, is our topic. Soft cover, 81/2 x 11, 350 pages. $35 00 


White Feather, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. Gunnery Sergeant Car- 
los N. Hathcock II, USMC is widely recognized as our nation’s ultimate Scout-Sniper. The very personifica- 
tion of the sniper motto, “One shot, one kill’, his 93 confirmed kills in the Vietnam War made him a legend 
and an icon to fighting men of his era. The winner of the coveted Wimbledon Cup at Camp Perry in 1965 
(contested at 1000 yards), Sergeant Hathcock became the ultimate applicant of Highpower target shooting 
skills to the battlefield, a transition often discussed, and seldom accomplished in real life. His life story, this 
book is authored by his two long-time friends, Norm and Roy Chandler, who are TS staff members here. 


Hard cover, 81/2 x 11, 275 pages. $49 95 


Death From Afar, Volume IV, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. The fourth in 


the landmark series on the history of USMC sniping program from World War II to the present day. A major 
chapter of this volume devotes some 27 pages to the building today of the near-legendary Chandler Sniper 
Rifle. 81/2 x 11, hard cover, 271 pages. Autographed by Lt. Col. (Ret.) Norman Chandler. $54 95 


Death From Afar, Volume V, by Norm Chandler and Roy Chandler. The end of an era... 
: : ed 9 OY. ry 

the final book of the famed five volume study of Marine Corps sniping. The entire series 

is in short supply today, and when they are gone... who knows? Autographed by 


Lt. Col. (Ret.) Norman Chandler. $54.95 THE TA 


1 91 CTICA L° 
The Tactical 191 1, by Dave Lauck. After the 9mm became the standard for law enforcement ~~ 


sidearms in recent years, problems were repeatedly reported where felons were simply not going down after 
taking multiple body-hit, some of which were eventually fatal. This has led to a re-recognition of the virtues of the 
great US battle pistol and its variants, the 1911 .45 ACP. That problem simply does not exist with the 1911! 


e 81/2 x 11, softcover, 152 pages. $20.00 


Tactical Tracking Operations... the Essential Guide 


for Military and Police Trackers, by David Scott-Donelan. Authored by a master tracker 
with 30 years of combat tracking experience in the African bush. They can run, but they can’t hide! 


81/2 x 11, soft cover, 184 pages. $30.00 


The Complete M1 Gar and, by Jim Thompson. A guide for the 


shooter and collector of the great American battle rifle. The story of its development, World 
War II usage, and its variants such as the sniper and match models. Plus a guide for today’s 
collector, including parts sources. Softcover, 147 pages, 180 photos. 5 2 5 00 


ORDER FROM: Precision Shooting Magazine, 222 McKee Street, Manchester, CT 06040. 


Shipping and handling is $3.50 for first book, $5.00 for multiple books - US. Foreign orders (including 
Canada) will be charged actual shipping costs plus $1.00 handling. Master Card and Visa orders accept- 


ed without surcharge at our CT office (860) 645-8776 phone; (860) 643-8215 fax. CT residents add 6% 
sales tax; NY residents add 4% sales tax. 
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The SVD Dragunov: 


Part 2 
Continued from page 62 


dent mid way up the case from contact 
with the top cover during ejection. 
Cases will have the year of manufacture 
and factory number; keep an eye out for 
Factory 188. While Factory 188 may not 
be the only source for dedicated sniper 
ammunition we do know that this fac- 
tory has produced such ammunition in 
the past, along with ball, tracer, AP, etc. 
of course. Sellier&Bellot has announced 
that it will be introducing a 7.62x54R 
Match load later this fall, so you may 
run into this in the future. Do not 
be surprised to encounter SVD’s in 


East meets West, two very different concepts of what a sniper rifle should look like 
sit side by side. A Red Chinese .308 NDM-86 SVD and a Remington .308 PSS. The 
Remington wears a 2.5x10x42 I.0.R Valdada scope and rings and a Harris bipod. 


.308 Winchester or even .338 Lapua 
Magnum in the future. If push comes to 


shove at close range a man equipped 
with an SVD is actually capable of 7.62x54R SVD ACCURACY 
fighting with it. As bs battle rifle it should LOAD 100 yards 200 yards 300 yards 400 yards 600 yards 
be about as effective as an LIAI or Soviet 7N1 152-gr. 1 inch 17/8" 27/8" 3 3/4" 53/3" 
M14. Soviet 200-gr. Match 1 inch 3 3/4" 

Although an aging weapons system, pao a ve a aie 
: A d ovie' -gr. 
it doesn’t appear that Mr. Dragunov’s Heavy Bullet 3 10" 
rifle will be fading into the history Czech 148-gr. 
books anytime soon. Like the rimmed Light Ball 2 inches 

ieAdvs Hat SINAN ie chambers: the Norma 180 S.P. 1 1/3" 47/8" 
cartridge for whic it is chambered, the Norma 1505. Linch 2 8" 
SVD is something of a holdover from an Sellier&Bellot 
age past. There are certainly many far 180-gr. FMJBT 1 3/8" 212" 8" 

: : . Wolf 203-gr. S.P. 11/2" 

better sniper rifles available today. That ae ae 
being said, when fed decent ammunition 


the SVD appears well capable of minute 
of angle accuracy. I will let you decide 


.308 Winchester SVD ACCURACY 


. LOAD VELOCITY 100yds 200yds 400yds 
for yourself on just how much of a threat FNM 82-41 HI LOW AVER. 
a superior marksman armed with an 147-gr. Ball 2746 ©2687 ~=—-2719 2 1p)" 
Pp g 
SVD just may be. Winchester 
168 Match 2636 2522 2593 Linch 13/4" 3 1/4" 
Acknowledgements: Thanks to : 
: ae Federal 

Matthew Renz for his help acquiring 168 Match Tis" 15/8" 
the Soviet 7N1 ammunition used for Sellier&Bellot 

‘ bP ‘fe 
testing; Randy and his wife at R&D ee a) ae ed i 
Outfitters for allowing us the use of their 168 Match 2683 2621 ~=—«(2658 11a" 
range during renovations; Marc Krebs Black Hills 
for the loan of the .308 SVD and techni- sc sir ah FAR PN) ic 

i : estern Int. 
cal info; and Alan Halla and Paul Martin 168 Moly* 2630 2660 2645 1a" 
for their technical advice. Winchester 

Groups are an average of eight 168 Ballistic Silvertip 2624 2529 2581 1 inch 
shiv Velocit di Hornady 150-gr. 

“shot groups. Velocity readings were Custom Spire Point - 280227252754 11/2" 

taken 10 feet from the muzzle. *This is Hornady 
a load offered by Western International. 168 Match 2736 26912713 11/2" 


It consists of a 168-grain moly-coated 
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Sierra MatchKing, Hodgdon Varget SOURCES PALADIN PRESS 


2208, loaded into Portuguese Military 1-800-392-2400 
brass. Inexpensive, it shoots into !/2"— DYNAMIT NOBEL RWS WWW.PALADIN-PRESS.COM 
3/4" out of my Remington PSS. 1-201-767-7971 (SVD Manual in English) 
(Norma 7.62x54R) 
1.0.R VALDADA 
1-970-879-2983 
WWW.VALDADA.COM 


(SVD Scope Mounts and Quality 
Tactical Scopes) 


SARCO, INC. 

1-908-647-3800 
WWW.SARCOINC.COM 
(Mosin-Nagant M91/30 Sniper Rifles) 


SOVIETSKI COLLECTION 
1-619-294-2000 
WWW.SOVIETSKI.COM 

(Soviet Binoculars, Spotting Scopes, 
Optics) 


SPORTING SUPPLIES INT. INC. 
1-714-635-4246 


WWW.WOLFAMMO.COM 

(Wolf Performance Ammunition from 
It does not appear that the SVD will be going away any time soon. Expect to see Tula Cartridge Works) 
it continue to evolve with synthetic furniture and magazines, updated optics and 
more accurate ammunition. For example the Poles have made a small number of WESTERN INTERNATIONAL 
heavy barrel SVD’s (designated SVDM) with bipods and modern 6x42 optics. 541-318-0610 FAX 
Author’s SVD Tiger is shown with I.O.R. Valdada scope mount, 2.5x10x42 Scott @surplusammo.com 
Tactical scope and Harris bipod. WWW.SURPLUSAMMO.COM 


(.308 Match, 7.62x54R S&B FMJBT, 
7.62x54R Match coming in the fall) 


ALL NEW a 
PRO-BED 2000 


Available in both black and brown Pro-Bed 
2000 was formulated by a gunsmith with over 
20 years of professional experience in epoxy 
bedding rifles and directly addresses every 
problem unique to epoxy bedding for extreme 
accuracy. Because PRO-BED 2000 is a 
matrix stabilized microsphere composite there 
is virtually no shrinkage and has a much 
higher compressive strength than metal filled 
epoxies. The 4, 8 or 160z kits contain both 

For more info or to order call the Resin and Curing Agent which uses a non- 
criticle 1:1 mix ratio. Also included is a high 
quality mold release and mixing sticks. 


Score High Gunsmithing 


SPECIALISTS IN GUN 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
FOR ACCURACY. 


* 100% Cotton Flannel Patches 
¢ Brass Core/Bronze Bristle 
Benchrest Bore Brushes 
* High Tech Cleaning Rods 
* Spear Pointed Cleaning Jags 
* New Technology Gun Oil 
* Lead & Powder Solvent 
* Copper Solvent 
* Bore Guides 
* Most Complete Line of Gun Cleaning 
Items Made in the USA from .17 Cal 
to .50 Cal & 10 GA to 410 GA 
Pro-Shot Products 
P.O. Box 763 
Taylorville, IL 62568 
Tel: (217) 824-9133 
Fax: (217) 824-8861 
Send or call for 
FREE 16 PAGE CATALOG! 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


9812-A Cochiti SE Albuquerque, NM 87123 (800) 326-5632 
See our full line of products including our 
adjustable bedding pillars for Remington 700’s at 


http://www.scorehi.com 
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BY HUGO TEUFEL 


Angle shooting. After reading the 
wind, angle fire is one of the least under- 
stood concepts in long range shooting. 
Whether shooting up or down at a target, 
the bullet will impact high. But why, and 
how much? 

For the shooter interested in the sub- 
ject, there is some material available on 
angle shooting. For example, the Army 
has addressed angle fire in its publica- 
tions, providing specific data for the 
shooter to use, but not explaining clearly 
the reasons behind angle fire. See 
Department of the Army, FM 23-10 
Sniper Training, § 3-11; Department of 
the Army, TC 31-32 Special Operations 
Sniper Training and Employment, 3-62, 
-63. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in its manual for observer/snipers, 
provides a good explanation of angle 
shooting, though it provides no specifics 
on adjusting for a given angle or slope. 
FBI Academy, Firearms Training Unit, 
Advanced Rifle Training for the 
Observer/Sniper, 45-46. Commercially 
available publications also have 
addressed angle fire. For example, 
Lau, The Military and Police Sniper, 
pp. 181-85; and Plaster, The Ultimate 
Sniper, pp. 194-200. Perhaps the best 
piece on angle shooting was in this 
magazine. Captain S., “Shooting at 
Elevated Targets,’ Tactical Shooter 
(January, 1999). Captain S’s work gives 
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a tremendous, though highly technical, 
explanation of angle shooting. 

In spite of the available materials 
on angle shooting, many shooters do not 
understand the concept clearly. Because 
gravity is the primary variable in angle 
shooting, the key to successful angle 
shooting is to determine the adjusted 
range to the target. That is, the range 
at which gravity has an effect on the 


projectile. 
How do we determine this range? 
Picture an isosceles triangle — (See 


illustration below): 

The shooter (“S’) is on the peak of 
a hilltop. His target, “T’’, is 500 yards 
distant, line-of-sight, at a 30-degree 
angle in a valley adjacent to the hilltop. 
“A” is the elevated distance from the 
Target’s altitude to the Shooter’s altitude, 
or slightly over 263 yards, “C” is the 


actual range from S to T, or 500 yards, 
and “B” is horizontal or “adjusted” range 
from S to T. Recalling our high school 
algebra and modifying the formula for 
isosceles triangles, A? + B? = C?, we can 
calculate the adjusted range as follows: 
2- A2 = B2. “B,”’ in our example, is 
425 yards, but we can only calculate the 
adjusted range if we know the elevation. 
However, neither our hypothetical shoot- 
er, nor we, typically will have any more 
data beyond the actual range to the target 
and the angle of elevation or depression. 
What does our hypothetical shooter 
do? He determines the angle of depres- 
sion or elevation, 30 degrees in our 
example, and then turns to calculus. 
Determining the cosine of the angle 
(typically read off of a chart), the shoot- 
er multiplies the actual distance, “C,” 
by the cosine to get the horizontal, or 


uotssoidaq 
JO UOTRAITA = V 


s B = Adjusted Range 5 


C = Actual Range 


“adjusted” range, “B.” But first, he must 
determine the angle of elevation or 
depression or, if you prefer, inclination or 
declination. 

To do so, special operations forces 
(SOF), Marine Corps Scout/Snipers, 
and regular, “leg” Army snipers typical- 
ly have relied upon inverted plastic 
protractors, with a string running 
through a hole placed at the center of 
the base, to indicate angle. Of course, 
using the protractor, one must read 
the upside down number and subtract 
it from 90 degrees, to determine the 
angle of elevation or depression. Next, 
the shooter must compare the angle to 
a chart with corresponding cosines. 
Taking the proper cosine, the shooter 
multiplies the actual range to get the 
corrected or adjusted range. 

The protractor, as a field expedient 
method, is good. It is not very rugged, 
and it certainly is not ideal. Two other 
tools, based upon the same concept, are 
available. The first, the Slope Doper 
(see Hugo Teufel, “The Slope Doper,” 
Tactical Shooter (May, 2000)) is made of 
aluminum and is, essentially, a reversed 
protractor, with the angles and their cor- 
responding cosines, as well as the for- 
mula, on the front of the tool. The sec- 
ond, is the Mildot Master, which has on 
its backside, various angles. The shoot- 
er attaches a string and weight to the 
upper left rivet of the Mildot Master, 
allows it to hang loose, orienting the 
Mildot Master to the elevation or depres- 
sion, to read the angle. The shooter then 
turns over the Mildot Master, using the 
slide rule that is the heart of this tool to 
determine the adjusted range. As well, 
some data books may have charts with 
elevation adjustments for various angles 
at various distances and angle cosines 
for various angles (e.g., T.R.G.T.’s 
“Sniper Data Book”). Finally, some 
laser range finders have the ability to cal- 
culate adjusted range. 

The Slope Doper and the Mildot 
Master are well-designed, useful tools, 
and laser range finders are interesting 
pieces of equipment. The Mildot Master’s 
logarithmic slide rule gives it an advan- 
tage, in that the operator need not perform 


any calculations on paper, or with a 
calculator. The shooter need only deter- 
mine actual distance and angle; the Mildot 
Master’s slide rules handle the rest. The 


Slope Doper and Mildot Master have one 
potential drawback; not being attached 
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& I0OR-VALDADA V 


PREMIUM EUROPEAN Optics SINCE 1936 
CoMPARE TO ZEISS, KAHLES AND 
SCHMIDT AND BENDER! 


3 = 12:65), SOMM wa cscivers 
2.5 10 x 42, 30mm... 
3-9x 42, 30mm... 


2-8x 42, 30mm...... 
{ | } 1.5-6x 42, 30mm... 
am | / ‘ | y 25-1-x 42,1" ... 
aft ll ae 3-9x42,1 


8x56, 1” .... 
6x 42,1” 


Tactical - Long Range 
4-12 x 50 AO 30mm $799.00 
25 LOXV42 SOM ye crciccnrirrastecternisesiies $699.00 
VO SALT BOI oes ascccssriccranctdsiceineipeeisacenntoene $599.00 // 
10 x 56 AO 30mm, Illuminated... $699.00 \ 


4x 24 M2, 320mm, Illuminated | was 
308 08 225) GAM, accamssseoneniiveedsianenseed $350.00 \\— 

4x 6 M1, 30mm, Illuminated ....0... eee $350.00 

2.5-10x 421” $549.00 


8x561” .. $450.00 
side ancpnt GU UNA Safes apossboontnld dice teonshdaeade $399.00 


HD Tactical Rings, 30mm, 1” 0... 
HD Tactical Rings, 30mm, 1 High 
Stanag Nato Rings, 30mm, 1” .... 
Tactical Lever QD Rings, 30mm, 
QDS German Style Pivot Mount... 
Dragunov or AK Side Mount..... 
AR 15 Nato Handle Mount........ 
AR 15 Flat Top Tactical Rings... 
HD Tactical Base... es 
HD Tactical Base 20 min. incline... 


For more information, contact: 


VALDADA ENTERPRISES, L.L.C. 


PO. Box 773122, Steamboat Springs, CO 80477 


(970) 879-2983 


Website: www.valdada.com — e-mail: valdada@bwn.net 
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The Angle Cosine Indicator 


Continued 


directly to the operator’s rifle, it is 
possible that in reading the angle of ele- 
vation or depression, the shooter or his 
spotter/partner may misread the angle 
(a slight problem/possibility), or break 
cheek-weld and proper positioning 
behind the rifle (a much more likely 
possibility). And laser range finders? 
Experienced shooters know that anything 
requiring batteries will have the batteries 
die when the shooter most needs that 
piece of equipment. Better to rely on 
simple, foolproof tools. 

What to do? A new device, the Angle 
Cosine Indicator (“ACI” or the “Green 
Pill”), from The Sniper Tools Design 
Company, may be the answer. The latest 
aid for snipers and practical field 
shooters who must engage elevated or 
depressed targets, the ACI still requires 
the shooter (or, more likely, his spot- 
ter/observer) to perform a calculation. 
The ACI attaches to the shooter’s day 
telescope, minimizing the possibility of 
breaking cheek-weld and losing sight 
The ACI is the design 
of Ward Brien, a former U.S. military 


of the target. 


serviceman who perceived the need for 
a readily accessible device for calculat- 
ing the cosines for angle fire. Along with 
his friend Ping Lee, Brien came up 
with the ACI. 

The ACI is intended for use primarily 
on a scoped rifle. The Sniper Tools 
Company suggests using a scope ring 
(e.g., from Leupold & Stevens or Badger 
Ordnance) mounted onto the scope tube, 
at a 90-degree angle. The ACI attaches 
to the ring as if it were a scope mount. 
Alternatively, the company suggests 
hand holding the ACI hand or lashing the 
ACI to the day scope, spotting scope, 
binoculars or bow. Having mounted the 
ACI on both my Armament Technology 
AT1-M24, with 10-power Bausch & 
Lomb Tactical, and my Springfield 
Supermatch MIA _ with 10-power 
Leupold Mark IV M3, I urge shooters 
considering the ACI to consider careful- 
ly the scope ring used to mount the ACI. 
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Too robust a ring probably will not 
mount on a very low-mounted scope, or 
one on which there is little available 
space for an additional ring. 

How does the ACI work? When 
properly mounted and the rifle is ele- 
vated or depressed, the ACI bypasses 
the angle and, instead, indicates the 
cosine corresponding with the angle of 
elevation or depression. (The numbers 
on the ACI correspond to angles in 
five-degree increments.) The shooter or 
his observer/spotter need only multiply 
the actual range by the cosine to get 
the adjusted range. Having done so, 
the shooter adjusts the elevation on his 
scope and engages the target. If he 
has done everything correctly, including 
compensating for wind (which works 
along the actual distance of the shot), the 
shot should be dead on target. 

I recently had occasion to evaluate 
the ACI when I went to the range with 
snipers from Aurora, Colorado Police 
Department’s SWAT Sniper Team. 
While on the rifle, I had no problems 
viewing the window on the ACI. The 
cosine readings on the device corre- 
sponded with the angles as read off the 
Slope Doper and Mildot Master. Most 
importantly, I did not have to break my 
cheek-weld, or otherwise disturb my 
shooting position. I could stay on target, 
secure in the knowledge that the cosine 


Close-up shot of the ACI. 


corresponds to the angle of elevation or 
depression of the shot that I would be 
taking. The ACI mounted much more 
easily on the MIA, though the ring I 
used was very stout. 

Originally constructed from aircraft- 
grade aluminum, anodized olive drab, 
the Sniper Tools Company has turned to 
rugged, durable injection-molded plastic 
for the housing of the ACI. The base will 
remain aluminum. The ACI will be 
available in either green or black. Brien 
estimates the suggested retail price at 
between $60 and $70. At present, the 
ACI does not come with mounting ring, 
though the Sniper Tools Company is 
looking into including one with the ACI. 
As well, the Sniper Tools Company is 
currently lining up distributors and 
retailers. Those interested in purchasing 
or carrying the ACI should contact the 
Sniper Tools Company directly. 


Contact: 

The Sniper Tools Design Company 
9132 Grundy Lane 

Chatsworth, CA 91311-6353 
Phone: (818) 262-9336 


info @snipertools.com 
http://www.snipertools.com 
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BY HUGO TEUFEL 


If you read Tactical Shooter Maga- 
zine (which you do, if you are reading 
these words now), chances are very 
good that you are a practical field 
shooter. You may be a military operator 
with MEU/SOC; SFOD-D; DEV Group; 
or the 75'h Batt. Perhaps you are shooter 
with HRT; New York’s ESU; or LAPD’s 
SWAT. Or maybe, your “day job” is that 
of doctor, lawyer, or accountant, but 
nevertheless you take your long-range 
shooting seriously. You may be shooting 
an issue M40 or M24; perhaps non- 
official M25; an Armament Technology 
AT1 C- or M24; an Iron Brigade Armory 
M40A2; a Texas Brigade Armory 
M40A1; a semi-custom rifle from 
Autaga Arms, H-S_ Precision, or 
McBros.; or maybe even an off-the- 
shelf, out-of-the-box Remington or 
Winchester. Whatever your profession, 
after your rifle, there are two other things 
that will make a difference for you when 
you are behind the trigger: the ammuni- 
tion; and your gear. 

Ammunition is a variable out of the 
control of the duty-slotted sniper: “What 
does [Uncle Sam or my agency] demand 
that I shoot?” For other readers, if the 
ammunition isn’t Black Hills, Federal, or 
Winchester, it is probably handloaded. 
That leaves gear. 

There are a lot of products on the 
market. Some are good; others are just 


plain junk. (See Jim Reifinger, “Bells, 
Whistles, Spaceguns and Plain Junk” 
Tactical Shooter, 43 (April, 2000).) 
How to judge which equipment is 
worthwhile and which is not? Word of 
mouth, reviews in Tactical Shooter, and 
research into the companies and their 
gear are all ways of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. Along these lines, one 
company’s gear is worth considering. 

International Training Concepts 
(“ITC”) is a Michigan-based company 
whose President is Christopher Rodgers, 
U.S. Navy SEAL. With over thirteen 
years in the Teams, Rodgers is a Chief 
Petty Officer, attached to a reserve SEAL 
unit. While on active duty, Rodgers 
served with various special operations 
units, often as a sniper. Rodgers has 
directed numerous tactical training 
exercises abroad, since 1992, Rodgers 
has concentrated his efforts marks- 
manship product development to meet 
the needs of federal, state, and local law 
enforcement. 

Practical Innovation for Precision, 
Accuracy, and Consistency. These prin- 
ciples are the foundation of ITC and each 
of the company’s marksmanship prod- 
ucts. The cornerstone of the company’s 
product line is the Long Gun Data Book 
series. For law and enforcement and mil- 
itary operators, ITC offers Data Books 1, 
2, and 3. The pages of Data Book | are 
printed on heavy card stock. The pages 
of the other books are made of a form of 


plastic. Virtually untearable, the “Never- 
Tear” paper is certainly an equal to the 
papers used in other data books, such 
as Rite In The Rain™, and Tyvek. The 
books allow law enforcement snipers 
to efficiently document, organize, and 
access critical information. The books 
include a variety of formulas, charts, and 
formatted information necessary for the 
development and maintenance of pre- 
cision schools. Of the three law enforce- 
ment books, two come in nylon covers 
and one, Data Book 2, is actually a data 
book system with thermometer and red 
lens flashlight. At 8" x 5 3/4" x 3/4", and 
76 pages, the book retails for $89.95. 

The civilian shooter has a choice 
between two data books, Data Books 4 
and 5. Data Book 4 is printed on heavy 
card stock and Data Book 5 is printed on 
the never-tear plastic paper. The books 
were designed for the practical field 
shooter, varmint hunter, or .50 cal. 
enthusiast, and allow for documentation 
of shooting locations and contacts, range 
estimations, come-ups, bullet path in- 
formation, wind information, moving 
targets, cold bore shots, etc. Data Book 
4, measuring 8" x 5 3/4" x 3/4", comes 
with a nylon cover and thermometer, 
and retails for $59.95. Data Book 5, 
measuring 4 1/4" x 3 1/2" x 1/8", is spiral 
bound has 56 pages, and retails for 
$14.95. 


Continued on next page 
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International Training 
Concepts Continued 


As well, ITC offers two useful training 
aids for marksmanship. The first is the 
“Marksmanship Fundamentals” Poster. 
Measuring 12" by 18", in color and lam- 
inated, the poster covers the seven fun- 
damentals of basic marksmanship (grip, 
position, sight alignment, sight picture, 
breathing, trigger control, and follow 
through); the elements of position (bone 
support, muscular relaxation, and natur- 
al point of aim); and trouble-shooting 
pointers. The poster provides graphic 
examples of common errors, allowing 
the shooter to correct problems with 
his technique. The poster retails for 
$10.95. The second is the “Marks- 
manship Analysis Pocket Card,” which 
provides much of the same useful infor- 
mation found on the Fundamentals 
poster and retails for $2.50. 

Two imminently practical items are 
the Crown/Dust Cover and the Scope 
Cover. The Crown Covers are made of 
closed cell foam and black nylon. The 
covers, as their name would suggest, slip 
over the crown of the rifle barrel and are 
held in place by pulling the drawstring 
and setting the cord lock. ITC makes two 
Crown Covers. The TF-133a is for barrels 
of 3/4". The TF-133b best fits barrels of 1 
1/4", such as found on a double-barreled 
shotgun. Both retail for $7.95 each. 

On recent field training exercises, 
including training with Aurora CO PD’s 
SWAT sniper team, I had the opportunity 
to T&E ITC’s Adjustable Scope Cover. I 
typically use padded scope covers on the 
day telescopes mounted on my M24 and 
M25 rifles. Both are typical offerings of 
ITC’s competitors; good quality, but large. 

The beauty of ITC’s Adjustable 
Scope Cover is its versatility. Adjusting 
to the size of the scope, and securing 
with Velcro and elastic straps, the Scope 
Cover makes for a very compact and 
secure means of scope protection. 
Given the very low mounting of Bausch 
& Lomb Tactical on my Armament 
Technology AT1-M24, I could not pull 
the elastic straps down under the scope. 
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No matter. The cupped ends of the two 
scope cover halves, along with the 
adjustability of the cover, make for a very 
snug fit. The cover fit even more snugly 
on the Leupold Mark TV M3 on my 
Springfield Supermatch, because I could 
pull the elastic straps under the ends 
of the scope. I should note that ITC 
provides a spare tie down for use on 
“oddball” scopes and low mounted 
scopes, such as on my M24. 

ITC makes three scope covers, all in 
black nylon. The Adjustable Scope Cover 
fits scopes of 10" to 16" in length and 
retails for $19.95. The Mini Scope Cover 
2, fits scopes 6" to 8" in length and retails 
for $15.95. The Mini Scope Cover 1, fits 
scopes 4" to 6" in length and retails for 
$14.95. 

Those interested in ITC products, may 
purchase them directly from the company. 
Unfortunately, ITC does not have a direct 
web presence. However, one of ITC’s dis- 
tributors is Center Mass, Inc. Readers of 
Tactical Shooter should be familiar with 
Center Mass and its principal, Jeff Felts. 
Felts is an active duty sniper instructor 
and team leader for Western Wayne 
County, Michigan SWAT (Metro-Detroit). 
Felts owns Center Mass, Inc. and pro- 
motes products that he has personally 
tested and evaluated that will assist the 
police sniper or tactical operator. 

Felts and Rodgers have worked 
together on sniper training and opera- 
tions, prior to Center Mass agreeing to 
carry ITC products. Felts told me recent- 
ly, “As a sniper team leader I am very 
fortunate to have Chris as an immediate 
resource to call on when issues arise that 
require more expertise than I possess. 
He is always willing to help out. He 
has been a great asset to my team and 
especially me.” 

Center Mass also markets the Sharp 
Shooters Rifle Rest, a truly innovative 
and useful product, in particular, for the 
urban law enforcement or military sniper. 
The Rifle Rest, when attached to a tripod, 
allows a sniper the ability to have a stable 
firing platform from other than the prone 
position. For those interested in ITC’s 
products who prefer to browse through 
catalogs on the web, Center Mass has a 


number of ITC’s products displayed on 
its website. 

In addition to gear, ITC offers a 
wide variety of training programs. Ian 
McQuat, formerly with the United King- 
dom’s Special Air Service heads ITC’s 
Training Cell. Others within the cadre of 
ITC instructors include SEALs, British 
Special Warfare personnel, and civilian 
law enforcement personnel. Courses that 
ITC offers include: Mission Planning; 
Long Gun/Observation Team Develop- 
ment; Small Arms (inclusive); and SAFE 
(Search and Find Explosives). With the 
combined experience and background 
of instructors at ITC, the company also 
can provide customized training at the 
customer’s request. 

Those interested in ITC’s marksman- 
ship accessories may contact Christopher 
Rodgers for a free catalog. ITC also 
will provide training course information 
upon request. 


Contact: 

International Training Concepts, Inc. 
P.O. Box 69037 

Pleasant Ridge, MI 48069-0037 

Tel: (888) 566-4486; Fax: (248) 544-1622 
Email: christitcinc @earthlink.net 


Center Mass, Inc. 

6845 Woonsocket 

Canton, MI 48187 

Phone: (800) 794-1216; 

Fax: (734) 416-0650 

email: centermas @aol.com 
http://www.centermassinc.qpg.com/ 
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Tactical Shooter Magazine Is Pleased To Announce... 


the current availability of the first two sets 
of a planned three set series of tactically-oriented posters. 


The posters are a joint venture of Tactical Shooter ee = ae se ti i= ipiibeak Inc., of 
Zanesville, . jp- : 2 " 


magazine. 

Later, whe mK of \ Q ; 

that they An i d” ghillie 

; l CTiliti Jmed to be 

pounding beeretyremeeerer freee Breer terre erreterrkcsspn the US 

Navy Seals), out of the blue sent us yet another whimsical photo...of a ghillie suit clad fellow, 
intently reading a copy of 7actical Shooter. We bounced the 
posters idea off a few souls...and the invariable response 
was an order “...for the whole set, as soon as they’re 
available”. Mother didn’t raise any total fools...this was 
rapidly becoming a no-brainer. 


The four currently available 
posters (sold only in sets of two) 
are each 17" x 22" in size, and 
printed on “100 pound gloss 
cover” paper, which is top of the 
line for poster quality. 


We have found that “tactical” oriented 
shooters love the posters at first sight. 


To our surprise, at a recent tactical show, 

teen-age girls were buying the posters at 
a brisk rate. We were scratching 
our head, and trying to figure 
this out, when a mother of one 
of these precocious lasses 
explained to us that a lovelorn 
16-year-old girl just might have 
an affinity for a poster that 
proclaims “A good man is hard 
to find” on her bedroom wall. 
(We are considering getting out 
of the firearms field entirely, 
and just handling posters for 
teenagers....). 


= $10. 00 plus S&H for both Sets. 
pDEN ne Set-A-or-Set- Beach-setis-$43:50-beth-sets-are-$25-06: Shipping 


and handling, including a sturdy mailing tube, is $5.00 in the US. Foreign orders, including 
Canada, will be billed actual shipping charges, plus $3.50. Visa and Master Card accepted 
without surcharge at our CT office. (860) 645-8776 phone; (860) 643-8215 fax. CT residents 
add 6% tax. NY residents add 4% tax. 
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BY GENE ECON 


Back One Step 


In my last article I presented two very 
real scenarios that give some idea of the 
consequences of failing to ensure one’s 
equipment is functional. I will now offer 
some simple steps that can be taken to 
alleviate about every potential problem 
with a proven rifle. The exceptions are 
mechanical issues that a shooter cannot 
determine through visual inspection and 
human error in shooting. This is focused 
on the operator. 

Rifle: Inspecting the rifle is a pretty 
simple process and you would be sur- 
prised at how well such an inspection 
can find problems that are about to cause 
you havoc. The key is what to look for 
and a methodical system to follow. I 
have found that working from the crown 
of the barrel back to the stock or from 
the stock forward are about the best 
ways of approaching the rifle. Like any 
other firearms handling, make sure the 
rifle is clear and remove the bolt. 

1. Crown: Barrel crowns come in 
all shapes and sizes, each one 
intended to square off the end of 
the barrel and provide protection 
to either the end of the rifling or 
the end of the bore, depending on 
your definition. For the new 
shooters, damage to the very end 
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of the bore is extremely detrimen- 
tal to accuracy. This is because a 
nick in the end of the bore will 
allow gas to blow by one side of 
the bullet as the bullet exits the 
barrel, and will force the bullet 
away from the damaged bore 
causing unnecessary yaw and 
pitch. If you can note the end of 
the bore is damaged then it proba- 
bly is damaged. The only solution 
is to re-crown the barrel. Using 
one of those multi-purpose hand 
tools on the range won’t do such a 
job so turn the rifle in. 

2. Floating Barrel: Work your way 
down the barrel to the fore-end. 
Most barrels are “free floated” 
and do not rest on anything in the 


fore-end. Slide a dollar bill or a 
piece of paper down the barrel 
channel to ensure that no debris is 
stuck between the fore-end and 
the barrel. Prior to stalks it is not 
a bad idea to slip a piece of cloth 
into the barrel channel and draw it 
back to the chamber area. Prior to 
moving into a final firing position 
you can slide this cloth back out 
of the channel and with it will go 
any garbage that got stuck there 
on the stalk. If you have some- 
thing stuck there, you need to get 
it out before shooting or your zero 
will probably change. If the fore- 
end simply rubs against the barrel 
then you can remove the high 
areas of the barrel channel with a 


Cloth strip in stock to remove debris from barrel channel. 


wooden dowel wrapped with 
some rough sandpaper. 

3. Action/Trigger Guard Screws: 
Check the action screws for 
tightness. Most take Allen 
wrenches but some take regular 
screwdrivers. I recommend that 
any bolts using the normal 
screw head be replaced with 
Allen head screws for sheer 
simplicity of function if nothing 
else. If you have a torque wrench 
designed to mate with the screws 
then use it. If not, use your handy 
Allen wrench and tighten both 
screws firmly. No need to bend the 
Allen wrench or break the screws. 
Tighten them firmly; front — back 
— front — back — front — back, until 
both screws are secure. Winches- 
ters and some other makes of rifle 
have a screw through the front of 
the trigger guard. This normally 
secures the front of the trigger 
guard to the rifle and holds down 
the internal magazine of the rifle. 
It has nothing to do with accuracy 
but needs to be secure or you 
won’t be able to lock the floor 
plate down. 

4. Scope Mount: Inspect the actual 
mount to ensure it is mated to the 
top of the receiver and is not 
cocked to the side by dirt or by 
cross threading one of its screws. 
There is nothing wrong with 
checking the tightness of the 
mounting screws either. I have 
rarely seen a mount loosen up if 
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Inspect The Gear — Part II 


Continued 


tightened but if you are worried 
over this then lock-tite the screws. 
Scope Rings: Inspect that the 
rings are securing the scope. I 
have seen a number of scopes 
loose in their rings with a re- 
sulting loss of zero, eye relief 
problems, position problems, 
and canting problems. Surpris- 
ingly enough, I have seen many 
shooters not notice this until their 
shots no longer go to a call and 
they take a good look at the scope. 
I push and turn the scope to see 
if it slips in the rings. If the scope 
is moving around, you will have 
to re-set its position then tighten 
up the rings. If the optic is secure 
in the rings, I doubt it will slip 
during firing. 

Rings Secured to Bases or Rail: 
Of all the problems I have seen 
with the M24 rifle, the most 
frequent one involves a shooter 
replacing his scope on the mount 
(rail) with the claws of the scope 
rings being misaligned with the 
grooves in the rail. This can be 
a result of the rings not being 
secured to the optic the correct 
distance apart to mate with the 
rail, or that there is some debris or 
a metal burr that will not allow the 
rings to mate with the rail. At 
times small rocks or a metal burr 
will keep the rings from mating 
with the base. The same problems 
arise with any sort of base and 
ring mounting system. A visual 
inspection will determine the 
cause and if these are problems 
they are fixed readily on the firing 
line. Once you see that the rings 
are secure to the base, tighten 
down the rings on the base and 
give one more visual inspection. 
At times, the rings may tighten 
but may tighten off axis. So take 
a look before trusting your 
mounting. Bases can be secured 
in a number of ways — normally 
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using a torque wrench or by hand. 
If you are going to use a wrench 
by hand just get them firmly tight 
and don’t go bending wrenches. 
Chamber/Bore: Inspect the 
chamber and bore for crud and 
bore obstructions. No need to get 
wild about it. If you are paranoid 
then wash out the barrel with carb 
cleaner and dry patch it. 

Bolt Face: I generally toothbrush 
the bolt face, particularly around 
the ejector pin and under the 
extractor. If you are using a plunger 
type of ejector like the Remington, 
do look carefully at the bolt face 
where the ejector pin protrudes and 
clean this area thoroughly. I have 
seen my fill of Remingtons with 
stuck ejector pins — particularly 
after extensive shooting in rain. I 
have also seen the firing pin hole in 
the bolt face with a miniscule 
amount of sand in it that has totally 
stopped the firing pin from striking 
the primer. When satisfied the bolt 
face is clean and the bolt is lubed to 
your liking, replace it in the rifle. 
Bolt Stop and Trigger: Work the 
bolt and pull the trigger. Reming- 
tons are prone to have Bolt Stop’s 
stick in the open position. A sim- 
ple range solution is to hose out 
the bolt stop with some carb 
cleaner, then work it a few times 
until it smoothes out. If you use a 
safety, see that it works. Pull the 
trigger to ensure that crud has 
not fouled the trigger assembly. 
I will not take a trigger apart 
on the range; but if the trigger 
is full of crud, I will remove the 
barreled action and hose out the 
trigger assembly with carb cleaner 
as a stopgap measure that will 
allow the trigger to function until 
it can be removed and carefully 
cleaned. 


. Sear Test: I will work the bolt 


aggressively a couple of times 
to ensure the rifle will not slam 
fire. I have had bolt guns slam 
fire on me and you don’t get a 
face of flame and powder gas, 


"DIRT SIMPLE and DEADLY ACCURATE" 


PATENTED Scope Ring Alignment System 
/ Lapping Kits, For Brochure & Pricing call: 
‘ i —KOKOPELLI PRODUCTS — 


but it is unnerving and does 
present a safety hazard down 
range. If the bolt gun slam fires, 
get someone who knows the 
trigger assembly to fix it or do 
it yourself. Before messing with 
the trigger assembly I strongly 
recommend you follow the manu- 
facturer’s directions to the letter. 
I do not recommend using your 
file on the sear, no matter how 
tempting it may be. 


11. Butt Stock: Many sniper rifles 


have some sort of adjustable 
buttstock. These can loosen up 
over time and when one collapses 
while you are shooting, not only 
will your optic probably take a 
chunk out of your eyebrow; you 
will also blow a shot. Another 
simple inspection and test to 
make sure that wherever the 
buttplate is in terms of length, it 
will stay there under use. 
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BY PATRICK A. ROGERS 
(All photos by author 
Line drawings by Sue Mogle) 


It is a fact of life that anything 
mechanical may cease to function as 
advertised, generally when needed most. 
Physical Scientists (and others) refer to 
this phenomena as Murphy’s Law. 

This “law” is also applicable to human 
functioning under stress, such as public 
speaking, or performing most any act in 
front of peers. 

Now consider that you are performing 
a Hostage Rescue, serving a Felony 
Warrant, or protecting your family from 
a home invasion. Consider all of the 
things that can, and may go wrong. 

Kind of leaves you with something 
other than a warm and fuzzy, huh? 

There is a lot you can do to protect 
yourself. Some of it is mechanical, and 
some attitudinal, but the bottom line is 
that you need to have contingency plans 
in place. 

For our purposes, the Transition can 
be defined as the act of replacing a 
non-functional weapon with a functional 
one. It is an Immediate Action (IA) Drill, 
and as such, non-diagnostic. But before 
we look at the how, we need to look at 
the why and when. 

A good running gun can turn into 
a non-runner for a variety of reasons. 
Primary among them is operator error, 
the Type 1 malfunction. This often 


occurs when the operator fails to perform 
a Chambered Round Verification or fails 
to seat the magazine. 

Secondly, it can be a Type 2 or 3 
Malfunction; a stovepipe or double feed. 

And the third time we may have to 
perform a transition to a workable gun is 
when the primary weapon runs dry. This 
can happen when there are more bad guys 
then we have projectiles for, or when our 
accuracy is really poor and we run dry. 

When we transition to a secondary 
weapon, as opposed to simply squaring 
away the primary, is something that must 
be well thought out and part of your SOP. 

There are those who will argue that 
it is quicker and simpler to reduce a 
Type 1 Malfunction then to Transition to 
your blaster. That is correct. Sometimes. 
What happens if it isn’t a failure to feed 
but a Type 3 Malfunction? Can you 
recognize what type of problem you 
have in the middle of a gunfight? 
When your visual acuity is impaired? 
When you’re on fire? 

A caveat about safety is necessary. 
The only time the primary weapon 
should be allowed to hang is when the 
mechanical safety is on; the weapon is 
out of ammunition; or when the primary 
weapon is malfunctioned. Do not allow a 
loaded weapon to hang with the mechan- 
ical safety off. Eventually something 
will insinuate itself into the trigger guard 
and may function the weapon. 

The following are some guidelines 


that we use. Feel free to modify them for 
your particular use. 

Consider that if your primary 
weapon goes Tango Uniform for any 
reason at or under a specific distance, 
you will immediately transition to your 
secondary gun. 

This distance should be at the long 
end of the realistic maximum effective 
range of your pistol; 25 yards is about 
right. Yeah, I know that many of you can 
get terrific hits at much greater distance 
during training. But we don’t train for 
training — we train to fight. 

Distance not the only parameter con- 
sidered. Another issue is the type of 
engagement — Close Quarter Battle, 
Close Range Engagement, operating as 
a singleton, team members in close 
proximity, static or dynamic engagement 
and so on. 

As a rule of thumb, consider any 
problem during an engagement within 
a structure (building, train, bus, ship, air- 
craft etc.) will cause you to transition to 
a workable gun. 

And, any engagement outside, but at 
conversational distance, such as a car 
stop, counter ambush, prisoner grab etc. 
would be prime for having a workable 
gun in your hand. 

At longer engagement distances (that 
is, possibly in excess of 25 yards and 
where you have the support from others, 


Continued on next page 
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The Transition 


Continued 


and where you have available cover) 
may indicate getting the primary weapon 
up and running. 

Whatever you decide, remember that 
the best place for a workable weapon is 
in your hand. 

OK, so how do we transition to a 
secondary weapon? We need to consider 
several issues here. 

One is the type of primary weapon 
utilized. The most common type for 
military and police work is a carbine or 
sub-machine gun. Less common is the 
shotgun. Once popular for tactical 
teams, in many areas it is relegated to 
use as a breaching tool, with a secondary 
anti personnel function. 

Individual police officers assigned 
to patrol and some investigatory units, 
as well as many civilians still use the 
shotgun for a variety of reasons. 

The second issue is how the long gun 
is carried (read sling here.) A sling is toa 
long gun as holster is to a pistol. In other 
words, you need to be able to convenient- 
ly carry the weapon when you are not 
fighting with it. (In the past, an off shore 
Special Forces unit made not having a 
sling attached to the weapon de rigueur. 
Terrific. But how about if you had to 
recover a casualty? Or some mission 
essential equipment? Climb an obstacle? 
What do you do with your fire stick then?) 

Slings are generally of two separate 
types. The first is the common carry 
strap, | !/4" wide, of nylon or canvas. The 
second type is the tactical sling, which 
can be the 3-point type (best exemplified 
by the Giles Sling) or the Harness type 
(specifically the Chaulker Sling.) 

Either sling is acceptable. The tacti- 
cal sling is infinitely more practical then 
the carry strap, but either will work. (The 
military has adopted the 3-point sling as 
part of the Special Operations Peculiar 
Modification Kit for the M4A1 Carbine.) 

The tactical sling was designed with 
weapon retention in mind, and conse- 
quently has a distinct advantage over 
carry strap. But you need to work with 
what you have. 
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Tactical Sling 


The first step is to determine that you 
have a problem. This is usually a failure 
to hear a loud bang or feel a mushy 
trigger. (Some military special operations 
forces have had a number of negligent 
discharges when transitioning. They 
believe that this has been caused by not 
allowing the trigger to reset. The opera- 
tor, believing that he has a malfunctioned 
weapon, transitions to his secondary 
gun. The operational gun hangs with 
the mechanical safety off, and the trig- 
ger catches on a piece of kit. Result — 
a loud bang. They are now teaching to 
press the trigger one additional time prior 
to initiating the transition.) 

Once you have determined that your 
primary weapon is down, immediately 
(remember, this is non diagnostic) lower 
the weapon, guiding the forend with 
your support hand. Do not let it fall. If 
the magazine that protrudes from the 
bottom of the weapon makes contact 
with a particular portion of your anato- 
my, it will cause a watering of the eyes, 
a loss of morale, and possibly time/ 
space distortion. In any event, it will 
make the remainder of the drill more 
difficult to accomplish. 

Don’t waste any time trying to “cow- 
boy” the gun around to the rear. The 
properly adjusted 3 point sling will put 
the muzzle somewhere to the outside of 
your support side foot. The Chaulker 
sling will let it hang between your feet. 
Either is acceptable. 

Concurrently with guiding the muzzle 
down, the strong hand defeats any holster 
retention device, and acquires a solid 
grip on the pistol for the first count of 
the presentation. The support hand can 
release the fore grip/forend and come to 
the midline of the body, and continues the 
five count draw stroke. 

Look for somebody to fight. Keep 
your head in the game. Don’t lose track 
of why you are in this particular situa- 
tion in the first place. 

After your little corner of the grid 
square is safe, let your teammates know 
that you have a problem. Consider seek- 
ing cover or at the least, grabbing a knee 


and getting things squared away. If 
you have fired your pistol, tac reload that 
first, and only then holster. Make sure 
that you always have one workable and 
fully loaded gun on your person. Then 
get your primary weapon squared away. 


U.S. Border Patrol field Operations 
supervisor and Gunsite Rangemaster 
Ed Head on the #1 count of the 
presentation. Ed’s M4A1 Carbine is 
equipped with a Giles Tactical sling. 
The carbine is hung and trapped by 
the support side hand. The strong 
hand has accessed the pistol, and he 
has acquired solid firing grip. 


Assess your situation from kneeling. 
Know what you are getting into before 
you stand. 

If your SOP is to request permission 
to stand, do so now. Fight your way up. 
This is not the time to relax. While 
you were taking care of problems, the 
tactical situation may very well have 
changed. Maintain situational awareness 
and keep a good combat mindset. 


Carry Strap 


If you are sporting a standard carry 
strap, things get a little more complicated. 
Several options are available, performed 
with varying degrees of difficulty. 

The first is to bring your support side 
hand back to the rear swivel. Grasp the 
sling at the swivel, and put your support 
side arm through the sling. Run the gun 
over your support side shoulder, so that 
it is now in the African Carry (muzzle 
down on the support side.) 

Start your draw stroke as before, but 
be aware that the gun may not remain on 
your shoulder if you are moving around. 


The #4 count of the presentation. the 
mechanical safety is wiped off, and the 
strong and support hands make contact. 


Another technique often seen is 
to bring your support side hand back 
to the rear swivel, place your support 
arm through the sling, and place it over 
your head. This will solve the problem of 
retaining the gun, but is difficult to per- 
form if you have a helmet or hat on top of 
your brain housing group. The potential is 
for you to knock your chapeau down over 
your eyes, mimicking the hero of a SWAT 
Wannabe series of videotapes some years 
ago. He only looked like the buffoon he 
was. It may kill you. 

A third method is to place your support 
side arm through the sling at the front 
swivel. Release the firing grip with your 
shooting hand, and allow the long gun to 
hang from the crook of your support side 
arm. Proceed with your draw stroke. 

The main problem with this tech- 
nique is that it leaves your primary 
weapon swinging off of your arm like a 
six pound pendulum — something not 
beneficial when you are attempting to 
acquire that flash sight picture with your 
remaining weapon. 

How about if your organization 
doesn’t issue a sling? Or, if you are 
too cheap (or stupid) to put one on a 
personally owned weapon? 

You need to prioritize here. We don’t 
want to drop our long gun, for the simple 
reason that someone may retrieve it, 


ON 


clear it, and eventually use it against us 
or another. However, there is a tradeoff, 
and that is to handle the immediate 
threat. If you don’t survive problem 
#1 (the person trying to kill you) there 


Continued on next page 


The #5 count. The pistol is up on target, 
the flash sight pictured is aquired, and 
the trigger is being controlled straight to 
the rear. 
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The Transition 


Continued 


is no sense in worrying about problem #2 
(loosing your primary weapon). So one 
alternative is to drop the non-functioning 
gun, and retrieve it as soon as possible. 

A second method is to slide your 
support hand back to the magazine well. 
Lower the muzzle so that it is vertical, 
and trap it against your body. Present 
your pistol strong hand, unsupported. 

An alternative, taught by some, is to 
elevate the muzzle until it is vertical, and 
trap it against your body. This works 
well, unless the barrel is hot and it makes 
contact with your neck or face, when it 
works not well at all. 

Shooting the pistol strong hand, 
unsupported, presents its own set of 
problems. 

While gunfights at conversational 
distance are dynamic actions, the more 
stable your firing platform, the better 
your hits will be. Consider that in any 
encounter in which we deliver force 
(be it kinetic, the fist impacting on our 
opponent, or chemical — the firing pin 
striking the primer and starting the firing 
chain) — if your platform is balanced 
and stable, you are capable of delivering 
significant force. 

During initial firearms training, we 
square off on the targets and begin build- 
ing short and long-term memory into the 
neural data banks. On command, we will 
present our weapon to the target and 
fire the required number of rounds. During 
more advanced training, usually in indoor 
and outdoor simulators, we may be mov- 
ing and turning, and (hopefully) engaging 
more realistic, reactive targets. 

It becomes readily apparent that we 
deliver significantly better hits when we 
are more or less square to the target 
(remember, the short and long term 
memory) and when the shots are de- 
livered from that stable, balanced 
platform (and this does not necessarily 
mean stationary.) 

This is similar to a martial artist 
training to deliver physical blows with his 
hands, forearms, knees and so forth. He 
will start by performing stationary exer- 
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cises. When sufficient progress is attained, 
he moves into dynamic exercises. (This 
is the very familiar military “Crawl, Walk, 
Run theory) 

If we deviate from that solid firing 
platform, crossing our feet, “chicken 
walking” or otherwise firing from an 
unbalanced and overly contorted posi- 
tion, we can assume any hits we deliver 
are from luck rather than skill. 

Which brings us back to shooting 
strong hand, unsupported. There are two 
methods commonly taught. 

The first enjoys much enthusiasm, 
especially in some military circles. Here 
our shooter takes a large step forward with 
his strong side foot, so that his body is 
facing 90 degrees to the support side. The 
theory behind this, as explained by some 
instructors, is that it puts you in line with 
your opponent, and has the side benefit of 
more effectively managing recoil. 

This is a very popular stance in the 
competitive bullseye shooting arena — 
as promulgated by the various MTU’s 
and so forth. 

It does place your body in line — in 
line right off of your stable platform 
and onto a 2x4. You are off balance, 
and cannot move effectively, nor can 
you efficiently engage targets on your 
strong side. 


As to managing recoil-gimme a 
break. How much recoil/muzzle flip is 
generated by any realistic defensive 
handgun anyway? (Although several 
years ago I worked for a short time 
with a guy who dressed like a pirate and 
carried an unusual handgun that did 
generate a significant amount of muzzle 
flip. He was in exceptionally good phys- 
ical shape, and I’m sure that he would 
have no problem placing multiple rounds 
on an opponent — but for one minor 
issue — he could never get more then 
one round off from his blaster, before he 
would have to perform various gymnas- 
tics to reduce the assorted malfunctions 
the silly gun produced.) 

What we are doing here is adding 
another shooting position to the reper- 
toire, and it is one that is contrary to the 
rest of our training. It may very well be 
unsatisfactory to our needs. 

A far simpler, faster, and more effi- 
cient method is to remain in our stable 
and balanced fighting position — hips 
square to the target, feet shoulder width 
apart, strong side foot slightly to the rear 
of the support side foot, balance about 
65%-35% on the support side. Simply 
complete the firing stroke, and punch the 
strong arm out to the bad guy, exactly 
as you would if you were shooting two 
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handed. The only difference here is that 
you are using one paw. If you feel it is 
necessary, you can torque your body 
slightly to the strong side. 

In this position you remain balanced, 
you are able to move, and can turn as 
necessary. It is much simpler to replicate 
under stress, as it is already programmed 
into your brain housing group. 

Why make things more difficult then 
they already are? 

Several years ago I watched one very 
experienced operator teaching an equal- 
ly experienced operator how to shoot a 
revolver. His instruction included the 
“fact” that the revolver must be held 
differently from a semi auto. That the 
support side thumb must be crossed over 
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Common bullseye 
strong hand 
unsupported 

position. Note that 
the shooter is off 
balance. He is 
standing on a fore 
and aft 2x4, unstable 
and unable to 

move efficiently. 
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#39 A2 Plus Mount 


#38 Swan Sleeve with Flip-Up Sight 
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the strong side thumb, and centered on 
the back strap. (Exactly as I had been 
taught in Jurassic times — long before 
we really knew how to shoot.) When the 
student pointed out that it seemed to 
work real well when he held the revolver 
exactly as he held his .45, the instructor 
stated that this is how he had been taught 
x-amount of years ago and this is how he 
taught it. 

I’m not a fan of changing purely for 
the sake of change. But sometimes 
we need to review what it is that we actu- 
ally do, and what methods we use to 
accomplish that mission. There may be a 
better way of doing it. What goes on 
across the cultured lawns of bullseye 
shooting may not (and actually rarely 


Modified 
strong hand 
unsupported 

position. Note 
similarity to 
normal Modified 
Weaver position 
used for the 
carbine and pistol. 


#2 M16 A1/A2 Scope Mount 


#36 Optical Sight Rail 
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does) transfer into the gunfighting 
business. 

It can be argued that any shooting is 
better then no shooting — but I disagree. 
The relatively generous time frames in 
bullseye shooting can teach sight align- 
ment/picture, but they can’t teach the 
flash sight picture. Both competitors 
and operators strive for a surprise break 
on the trigger. It’s just that the operator 
needs to get one that is time compressed. 

The list goes on and can aggravate 
many on both sides of the bench. Con- 
sider your requirements, seek proper 
training from those who do/have done it 
for a living, and see what works best. 

Have a loaded gun in your hand 
when things get sour. Stay in the fight! 
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Having been in the shooting game for 
awhile, I have seen a lot of ideas come 
and go, and made some bad mistakes of 
my own. Do I think that my experience 


will save some of you from the same? 
No way! 

When I started shooting, things 
seemed pretty simple. I could stick a 
hand full of 22 shorts in dad’s old 
Winchester pump, and depend on it to 
hit any mark at which it was properly 
aimed. There was no such thing as “accu- 
racy”. All rifles were perfect and misses 
were the shooters’ mistake. This delusion 
persisted into my early teen years. I did 
discover that Uncle Earl’s bolt action 
Savage would hit a target a lot farther 
when loaded with long rifle hollow points, 
but this just seemed a natural result of 
using more powerful ammunition. I never 
suspected that it was inherently more 
accurate than the pump. 

By the way, all this was before the 
anti-gun mania. A gun in the hands of 
children on the farm was pretty small 
potatoes compared to the dangers of 
machinery and horses. No TV had skewed 
the reality of death at that time, and movies 
were far more benign. 

Besides having access to the 22 pump, 
I also owned a daisy red Ryder BB gun. I 
well understood the lethal potential of the 
rifle. By comparison, the BB gun seemed 
more like a toy, though I knew never to 
point it at a human being. I love to take 
long shots, sometimes watching the BB’s 
long, arching flight in the sunlight. One 
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day I was suddenly taken by the notion 
to let one fly in the direction of the right 
headlight on my dad’s 36 Chevy. I was, 
I thought, much too far away to do any 
damage. To my dismay I heard the 
plink, and sure enough I had put a divot in 
that headlight. Being about 7 years old, 
and uncommonly curious about such 
things, I backed off, and let fly at the 
OTHER headlight. I must have been one 
helluva shot. Dad might have understood 
the first mistake, (my conception), but not 
this second headlight. 

In those days, lever action BB guns 
had a very powerful spring. A kid quickly 
learned to use the maximum leverage 
available to cock one. To illustrate what I 
mean, a big strong neighboring farmer 
was watching me plink at sparrows. He 
asked to try it. Never having developed the 
knack for cocking one he made several 
false starts and commented with an exple- 
tive, that it “cocks like cannon!” He was 
noticeably embarrassed that a skinny little 
kid could cock it with ease in a flash, while 
he struggled. I mention this incident to 
illustrate the seriousness of the BB gun’s 
revenge. I made a snap shot from my bicy- 
cle one day at a blackbird swaying on a 
reed. I didn’t notice the lever hanging 
down. When it slammed shut across my 
fingers it did serious and long-term damage 
to flesh and bone. I don’t recall that I got 
sympathy from my dad. 

When I was about 14 years old I came 
under the tutelage of an older fellow who 
shot centerfire rifles and handloaded all 


of his ammunition. Now, to me, the very 
existence of centerfire rifles engendered 
in my soul a burning desire to be able to 
hit a mark beyond my wildest previous 
dreams. To actually own one was today’s 
equivalent of having a Ferrari in the garage, 
in the eyes of poor farm kid. 

About the time I got into the newspaper 
business as a printers devil at the local 
weekly. With money rolling in at the rate of 
sixty cents an hour I saved enough to buy a 
lever action 99 Savage in 250/3000. It cer- 
tainly never occurred to me that a bolt 
action might better achieve my long-range 
goals. The finer points of accuracy had not 
yet intruded into my life. I knew this rifle 
would reach out far beyond anything I had 
previously owned, and it did. A Weaver K6 
seemed like the ultimate sighting device, 
and with HiVel #2 and Remington 60 grain 
hollow points I became a serious threat to 
the woodchucks in the rolling green hills 
of Iowa. 

Since then I have had a few good ideas 
and a lot of bad ones regarding choice of 
rifles, equipment, and services. 

One of the first excellent guesses I 
made was a Sako Forester Varmint Rifle. 
Back in the fifties, there were few, if any, 
better factory rifles. By that time I already 
had an FN Supreme sporter in .243, 
which was one darn fine, well made rifles 
in its day. I made quite a few exceptional 
shots on Wyoming rock chucks with it. I 
figured that the Sako was an even better 
bet and I was right. With a 10X Redfield 
on that .243 Sako, things got a lot better. 


I thought I had stumbled onto a great 
truth a couple of years ago. I found I was 
being beaten in local matches on a regular 
basis by, of all things, a certain brand of 
factory rifle. I bought one, and sure 
enough, there it was! An inexpensive rifle 
that would average under a quarter inch, 
and shoot often enough in the “ones” to 
be really exciting. Having now owned 4 
of these rifles with 6 factory barrels, I have 
discovered there ain’t no free lunch. They 
all shoot well by varmint standards, but 
not so many by target standards. No more 
like that first one. I have a high school age 
friend who is winning serious sanctioned 
bench matches with his new rifle of this 
make. I have made some ridiculous cash 
offers for it, but he just grins. 

I vividly recall some of the goofy 
ideas I have tried. In the early days we all 
had a Bible from Waseca, Minnesota. A 
wasp waisted bullet came out in that 
book, called the Sonic. We called them 
coke bottle bullets. They reduced barrel 
friction by touching the bore only at the 
base and just behind the ogive. They 
had such ballistic coefficients that they 
needed air brakes to get them to stop. You 
have to understand that we were young, 
ignorant and there were few options 
available to the hand loader unless you 
were on the “inside”. Bench shooting 
was in its infancy, and we didn’t have 
Precision Shooting to tell us what they 
had discovered. I still have a few of those 
bullets. Some shots print the exact shape 
of a Coke bottle. 

Another idea was Teflon barrel coat- 
ing. I have pages of notes on this experi- 
ment. I carefully coated several 22 rimfire 
tubes, as well as some centerfires. Results 
varied. I would call my results generally 
inconclusive. Following the instructions 
for coating the barrels paid off, though. I 
developed a right jab that would knock out 
a mule. 

I still think I know some truths. Here 
are some pet ones: Within limits, tighter 
bores shoot better than looser ones. Bores 
that taper slightly toward the muzzle 
shoot better than those tighter at the 
throat. Twists tighter than necessary to 
stabilize the bullet are just as bad as 
too slow a twist. The “go to sleep” theory 
of bullet stabilization is bunk. A long 
(greater BC) bullet of slightly less accuracy 


will be less affected by external forces in 
flight. Thus is can beat a lighter, 
shorter more accurate bullet at very long 
range, so choose a target bullet for your 
intended range. Saving money on scopes 
is a foolish waste of money on fine rifles. 
Teaching people to be COMPETITIVE 
at a bench has taught me that it is the 
most difficult rifle shooting discipline to 
master. This is an incomprehensible 
idea to many hind leg shooters, of which 
I was one. 

I have encountered people in the trade 
who have astounded me with their ideas 
and knowledge. I recall standing around in 
the firearms section of a large sporting 
goods store, in Billings, MT. A gentleman, 
most likely a casual shooter, looking pretty 
much like a rancher indigenous to that area, 
asked the clerk for a .222 magazine for his 
Remington rifle. The store had none in 
stock, but the clerk produced a .223 maga- 
zine. “Here this will work,” he proclaimed. 
“There is only a thousandth of an inch 
difference!” 

I have utilized several gunsmiths that 
flunked out of the same school as that 
clerk. The basic course in that school, is 
“tell them it will be ready in four weeks”. 
This means 14 months. That would not be 
so bad, but most of the guys from that 
school seem never to have fired a rifle. I 
had one 6mm Remington that the ‘smith 
head spaced with a 7mm STW gauge. 
Boy, was that spectacular. Why had he not 
fired the test round? Having been clued in 
that this guy was either awfully careless 
or darn dumb, I rescued my Martini .218 
Bee from him, which I discovered he was 
about to rebarrel with a rimfire diameter 
bore. That was only the frosting on the 
cake. I won’t go into detail on how dumb 
I have been in the choice of gunsmiths on 
other occasions. — like the knife pointed 
firing pin that punctured the primer and 
filled my face with gas. Again, I was the 
guinea pig. That gunsmith knew better 
than to fire his own creations! 

When I first could afford custom 
work, I was under the misapprehension 
that a man had to know a lot to call 
himself a gunsmith. 

What I have learned about gunsmiths 
is that some are skilled in only a narrow 
aspect of the craft. Also, the quiet and 
humble ones are usually the better ones. 


The best ones show an interest in your 
project and know what questions to ask. 
If a gunsmith has participated in a certain 
discipline and has produced winners in 
that arena, he probably is a good bet for 
construction of a rifle for that purpose. 
But, just because he is a genius at squar- 
ing actions and chambering straight and 
true don’t bet he can bed a stock. Great 
metal smiths, I have found, have little 
patience with wood, Kevlar and epoxy. 
The most important thing, from the 
buyer’s side, is to think a project through 
and have enough knowledge to anticipate 
the possible problems before you enter 
the shop. Also, listen! He may have a bet- 
ter idea. Then again, by listening, you 
may discover you are in the wrong 
shop. Examine the job thoroughly at 
completion. This won’t offend a man 
who is competent and proud of his work. 
And I believe there are some darned 
good ones. I have found a few. As in 
all endeavors, training is important, but 
experience is the bottom line. 

On the other side of the gunsmith 
coin, don’t stand around and discuss and 
try to display all your knowledge. Believe 
me, he has heard it all before. The gun- 
smith is a businessman, and his time is 
money. Show off your great knowledge 
after a few beers at the bar down the 
street. Hmmm, not a bad idea. 
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Wilson Combat 


Several years ago, Precision Shooting withdrew 

: from carrying a line of sportswear. Achilles was 

a ctl Cd S ooter Caps given a choice by the gods... a short, glorious life, or 
a long, uneventful life. We also were given a choice 

by the gods... successful publishers, or struggling 


O n S a | e y, 5 of O FF haberdashers. Like Achilles, we did not linger overly 
0 long in the decision process. 


None the less, it is occasionally wise to hedge 
one’s bets... and there has been a certain vocal 
group agitating for us to bring back “at least the 
caps!”. Here at Precision Shooting, we made a 
studied decision to once again enter the 
haberdashery waters... although only up to our 
knees... no higher! 

The cap that we have selected to have 
personalized for our Tactical Shooter readers is 
rather an “uptown” item, and not a flimsy, ill- 
formed el-cheapo. If the social occasion does not 
specify top hats, then the Tactical Shooter cap is 
clearly the way to go! The cap specifications 
describe it as a pigment-dyed, pro-style cap, with 
six panels and a constructed front panel. The caps 
are two-tone in coloration, with an adjustable cloth 
strap with a snap buckle fastener, a self fabric sweat 
band, and 8 rows of bill stitching. 

— Two color layouts are offered... khaki body with a 
Order NOW. navy blue bill and TS logo... or khaki body with a 
oie forest green bill and TS logo. With either one, you 


Rae : SOA ge ace r manne will find yourself once again with a self-assured 
at $4495, plus shipping and handling. Shipping is $3.50 for the first cap, $5.00 for multiple stride, and a new and entirely iinbeat outlook on 


cap orders in the US. Foreign orders will be charged actual shipping costs, plus $1.00 life. Once again pretty girls will begin to notice you 
handling. Order from: Precision Shooting, 222 McKee Street, Manchester, CT 06040. Phone approvingly (Note that this latter claim is not 
(860) 645-8776, Fax (860) 643-8215. Visa or Master Card orders accepted without surcharge. | applicable to females wearing our caps). 


CT residents add 6% sales tax; NY residents add 4% sales tax. One size fits all; simply tell us if you want khaki 
and navy blue, or khaki and forest green. 
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PRECISION STAINLESS STEEL 
MATCH-GRADE TARGET BARRELS 
Available in 22RF, .224, 6mm, .25, 
.264, .270, 7mm, .30, .338 and 
Ruger 10-22 drop-in barrels 


CUSTOM TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES 
Call or Write For Prices and Particulars 


Providing Quality Gunsmithing Services Since 1953 


&. HAR I The Oldest Name In American Firearms 


Rifle Barrels, Inc. SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 


1690 Apulia Road, P.O. Box 182 


Phone 31 pn goa a aaneniaia Springfield Inc. # Dept. TS * 420 West Main # Geneseo, IL 61254 ¢ Phone 309/944-5631 © Fax 309/944-3676 © springfield-armory.com 


- Our latest book offering... 


The M1 does MY Talking! 


The U.S. M1 Garand Rifle in Pictures 
World War Two and the Korean War 


Compiled by Robert Bruce 


Kevin Dockery, perhaps today’s leading historian and author on the U.S. Navy SEALS, recently 
called us, bubbling enthusiasm for a book that he had just stumbled across... The M1 does MY 
Talking! Then, to make certain that we were not just giving him lip service, and planning to 
ignore his counsel, he called the author at his Virginia home, and persuaded him to send us a 
review copy that very —_ (Hey, who wants a SEALS Death Squad tapping softly on your back 
door some night?) 


Shortly thereafter, the book arrived at our office. Knowing that 
Dockery is a successful writer himself, (Point Man, SEALS in 
Action, etc.), the suspicion lurked that a writer should know good 
writing when he sees.it. The following day saw a PS check and 
purchase order in the mail, on its way to Virginia. Dockery is not 
the only impulsive writer around here. 


Kevin was right, it’s a wonderful read and if you are a M1 Garand 
enthusiast (the sales of our own Garand book suggest that we 
have thousands of them), then you have simply got to have this 
book... your life has a gaping hole in it otherwise. 


Let’s start with the book’s title. That title is borrowed from artist 
Jes Schlaikjer’s 1945 poster (which is the book’s front cover). He, 
in turn, seems to have borrowed the words from John C. Garand 


THE U. 4 MI! GARAND RIFLE himself. By all accounts a quiet and modest man, Garand did not 


IN PICTURES ¢ W W 1 & KORE rN enjoy the spotlight of wartime publicity. Pressed by a reporter to 
sf comment on his monumental contributions to the war effort, he is 
From WWI to the Mid said to have replied, “My gun speaks loud enough for both of us.” 


Indeed it did, in every corner of the world. 
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The book is primarily pictorial, rather than narrative-driven. There are over 300 military archive images, in both black and white and 
color. They document the Garand rifle’s origin, development, battlefield use, and postwar 
experimentation from WW | to the M14. And what magnificent photos and illustrations they 
are... particularly the World War II photos (our more mature readers will remember the last 
war that we really wanted to win, with all the citizenry supportive as well). Many of the great 
combat photographers are represented, together with the “Up Front” cartoons of Bill 
Mauldin... and fiercely patriotic war posters of the era (real art... you know it when you see it. 
No time for abstracts or impressionism... gives us heroic realism anytime. Too bad we don't 
see this stuff anymore. Many of America’s most talented artists pitched in at the studio, and 
sometimes at the battlefront). 


lf you love either the M1 Garand... or American History... or both... this is a must-have book. 
Certainly one of the best books that we’ve read in the last twelve months! 


FRONT SIGHT 


ORDER NOW: @ $12.95, plus shipping and handling. Shipping is $3.50 for the first 
book, $5.00 for multiple books-US. Foreign orders (including Canada) will be charged 
actual shipping costs, plus $1.00 for handling. Order From: Precision Shooting, 222 
McKee Street, Manchester, CT 06040. Phone (860) 645-8776, fax (860) 643-8215. 
Visa/Mastercard orders accepted without surcharge. CT residents add 6% sales tax. 
NY residents add 4% sales tax. 


